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In the fourth edition of APPLIED BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rice, 
the authors have avoided abstractness by 
presenting each arithmetical principle in a 
concrete functional manner. For example, 
percentage is taught in connection with 
such topics as savings and investing, bor- 
rowing money, installment buying, and 
taxes. In other words, the authors have 
taken advantage of the fact that the student 
is motivated more quickly and retains 
better the information that he has learned 
if it has been presented with realistic ap- 
plications. Each principle is discussed in 
terms of the individual's personal activities 
as well as in terms of the activities that 
arise in the student's business relationships. 


Many practical problems accompany each 
Drills for 
accuracy and speed development then 
follow the practical problems. Optional 
problems provide work'tor supplementary 
assignments. In addition, there are dis- 
cussion questions, oral review problems, 


section of every unit of study. 


written review problems, and projects. 
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OT! CENTURY [YPEWRITING 


The theme of the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, could 
rightfully be ‘‘out with the old and in with the new.” For many years Professor 
Lessenberry, author of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, has led in the de- 
velopment of new teaching techniques. Some of the techniques that appeared 
in the previous edition proved very popular because they were effective. Those 
that have proved most effective have been retained and improved. However, 
through experimentation, the author has developed several new techniques 


that have been introduced in this new book. Therefore, some of the old ones 
have been replaced. 


The author has disproved the theory that if you strive for speed, accuracy will 
take care of itself; or that if you strive for accuracy, speed will take care of 
itself. In this new book the author alternates a drive for speed with a drive 
for accuracy. Many interesting new techniques, such as the calling-the-throw 
device, the selected-goal device, and many others, aid the student in attaining 
higher speeds and greater accuracy. 
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Our Job 


Just now we have but one ambition. We are reorganizing programs, elimi- 
nating nonessentials, and speeding up instruction to produce in the shortest 
time possible capable office and store workers who can aid immediately in 
reaching the nation’s present major goal—winning the war. 


t. It is a big job. It challenges us. While we are at it, we shall make mis- 

i; takes. We shall flounder and blunder. We shall be guided by bad as well as by 
good advice; we shall waste valuable time; and we shall become absorbed in 
unimportant detail. Finally, in spite of obstacle, criticism, and delay, we shall 
arrive—tired perhaps—but satisfied that we did our part in the nation’s war 
effort. But what then? 


Shall we return to our former policies, opinions, programs, and standards? 
Shall we think of business education again as being only of local or sectional 
importance? Shall some of us continue to consider it a narrow type of voca- 
tional training, or perhaps only as a poorly co-ordinated collection of par- 
tially valuable, social background subjects? Or shall we insist that our cur- 
riculums, with those offered in other strong departments, do constitute a com- 
Y plete, well-balanced, secondary education program? 


Shall we fail to appreciate the increasing importance of the Federal Govern- 
ment to business education? Shall we continue to let slip through our fingers 
splendid opportunities to place business education on a recognized, firm, and 
widely-approved foundation because we lack an effective, nationally repre- 

j sentative organization? 


Are we really in favor of a continuation of the present, overlapping col- 
lection of associations that hold meetings, publish yearbooks, and discuss 
again and again the same familiar topics which have little real influence upon 
the school officers who plan and administer our secondary programs? Shall 
we continue to allow these only partially effective local associations to require 
too much of our time, interest, effort, and money? Isn’t it about time that 
the thousands of business teachers in this country conduct their business in 
a businesslike manner and get together, eliminate personal and sectional con- 
siderations, and reorganize their association activities on a functional, na- 
tional, and economical basis? Such a co-operative program need not necessitate 
the elimination of any of the associations we now support. It should result, 
however, in the consolidation of these numerous, independent, local groups 
into one strong, national, and truly representative organization to which every 
business teacher in the country might well belong. 


The continued growth and the stability of business education demand the 
formation of widely approved, definite, and long-view national policies, ob- 
jectives, and standards. They demand also the initiation of co-operative efforts 
with other nation-wide educational groups whose range of interests seriously 
affect the future of our particular kind of education. 


The war is again making us nation-minded. Can we retain that progressive 
attitude and tackle this new job successfully? 


Vestr  Bk. 


Clinton A. Reed, president, Eastern Commercial Teachers 
as Association; chief, Bureau of Business Education, New 
York State Education Department, Albany, New York. 
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Laying the Groundwork for a Vocational Adult 


Extension Training Program 
Jack iities 


Chief, Business Education Division 
State Board of Control for Vocational Education 
Lansing, Michigan 


An address given at the annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association. 


One oF the most severe criticisms 
of business education is tantamount to the 
fact that today we are discussing the ex- 
tremely important matter of laying the 
groundwork for a vocational adult extension 
training program in the field of business 
education. 

For over fifty years business education, 
the first of the vocational subjects to be 
offered in public schools, has been enrolling 
and supposedly training youth and adults 
for employment in business pursuits. En- 
rollments in the business education curricula 
offered by public secondary schools, private 
business schools, colleges and universities, 
and public evening schools substantiate the 
fact that there is a great desire on the part 
of the youth and adults to obtain some type 
of training for business. However, these 
enrollments do not substantiate the fact 
that such training as is now being offered is 
the type of training that should be carried 
on. It is easily ascertainable that much of 
the so-called business education is wasteful 
and inefficient. Many unnecessary business 
subjects are being offered because of inertia 
on the part of business educators; because 
of the incompetent counselling organiza- 
tions now extant in many educational in- 
stitutions; because of the selfish desire of 
business teachers to supplement their per- 
sonal incomes; or because of pure tradition 
that since a course or a curriculum was once 
justifiable and once met the needs of the 
individual and of business, it is still justifi- 
able today. As long as business educators 
maintain this static condition of thought, 
business education will be condemned by 
those individuals it desires to serve. 

However, we are not concerned today with 
criticism of what has been done. Rather, 
we are concerned with what must be done 
in order that good, practical, efficient 
courses of instruction in vocational business 
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education may be furthered. Today the 
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searchlight is turned on that one area of | 
business education which has for its purpose | 


the training of employed office workers so 
that they might become more efficient in 


their job activities, or so that they might be 7 


trained for advanced employment. 

In taking into consideration the formula- 
tion of plans for the organization of an 
efficient adult extension training program, 
it is necessary to take into account all the 
essential factors involved. 

Adult extension training is purely voca- 
tional. It is not concerned with the personal- 
use objectives of business education, nor is 
it interested in the consumer values and 
interests. It is job training, and it therefore 
should be concerned only with those ele- 
ments of training which have a bearing on 
the employment interests of the enrollee. 

Fundamentally, the organization of any 


course or curriculum involves an analysis of | 
the people to be trained; the purposes or | 
objectives of training; the conditions of 7 


instruction, including the course content, 
the instructor, the equipment, and the 
class location; methods of instruction; and 
the supervision and administration of the 
training to be given. 

In arriving at a basic foundation for 
adult extension training, all these factors 
must be given their proper consideration 
and they must be placed in their correct 
relationship with each of the other factors. 
Again, it must be realized that a funda- 
mentally sound, efficient, and vocationally 


effective training program can only result | 


when business itself is brought into the 
proper relationship with the school. 

This latter item perhaps is the keystone 
to the whole structural picture. Business 
education, in many of its phases, has for- 
gotten the fact that its very existence de- 
pends upon its ability to function in abso- 
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lute coherence with business activities. 
This fact cannot and must not be over- 
looked when the organization of vocational 
courses of instruction is being considered. 

There are logical steps, then, which must 
be followed in the organization of training 
programs of this type. These steps are no 
mere concoction of theory; they are the 
results of various activities which have 
been carried on in the distributive field 
and in the other vocational training areas. 
Surely, if these steps have proved successful 
in other fields, they should have equally bene- 
ficial results in the business education field. 

BUSINESS ADVISORY COMMITTEES. ‘The first 
step to be followed must take into considera- 
tion the fact that the training to be given 
must be in line with the needs of business. 
In order to ascertain such needs and to 
interpret them in the light of training possi- 
bilities, it is primarily necessary that the 
public school administration come into 
much closer contact with the business in- 
terests of the community. This whole mat- 
ter of program planning must be accom- 
plished on a co-operative basis. The busi- 
ness educator must first have a true picture 
of business activity and the needs of busi- 
ness; then, from his knowledge of educa- 
tional procedure, he must devise a course, 
or courses, of instruction which are func- 
tional and which will meet these needs. 

It should be kept in mind that a com- 
plete curriculum is not the answer to be 
looked for. The ogre of curriculum bears 
the implication of permanence—of unchange- 
ability. This trap must be circumvented if 
an economically efficient training pattern is 
to result. There must be individual courses 
of instruction devised to meet the immediate 
necessities of the employment structure. 
Business is flexible; therefore, courses of 
instruction must be flexible. Since the em- 
ployee has immediate need for training in 
one specific area, means must be afforded in 
our public schools so that such persons may 
satisfy their needs and not be required to 
waste their time on nonessential elements. 

There is only one way to solve such prob- 
lems and that is through the advice and 
counsel of business interests. This advice 
may be obtained through the organization 
of an advisory committee of interested em- 
ployers and employees. Included on the 
committee should be business executives, 
office managers, training directors, and pos- 
sibly one or two employee representatives. 
The entire training problem should be laid 
before this committee and it should be 
asked to co-operate in the formulation of 
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necessary educational plans. This co-opera- 
tion probably will be evidenced in making 
the necessary surveys as to training needs, 
the office equipment used in various business 
enterprises, the determination of minimum 
production standards, job analyses of vari- 
ous types of business employment, the 
trend of employment, and the probability of 
future training needs. 

The assembling of such data will take 
considerable time and effort on the part of 
those involved in making the survey, but 
in the long run it is the only practical man- 
ner in which to obtain substantiating facts 
upon which to base vocational training 
courses. Having obtained the needed gen- 
eral information, the problem now devolves 
upon the school as to how to set up the 
training program to meet the obvious neces- 
sities. Here, again, the committee can func- 
tion to a great advantage. Perhaps it will 
be necessary to organize subcommittees to 
delve into various phases of the problem. 
The essential fact is that the committee be 
a functioning unit, that it be relied upon 
for sound advice, and that wherever it is 
feasible and practical the committee’s rec- 
ommendations should be put into effect. 
Even after the training program has been 
organized and is functioning, it is necessary 
that the committee be kept continually 
informed as to the progress being made in 
the school, and it should be allowed to 
make further recommendations in view of 
changing business conditions. Of course, 
such committees are purely advisory in 
their capacity and they have no administra- 
tive prerogatives; however, if the public 
hel administrator is going to service the 
business community needs, he must harken 
to the committee’s voice. 

With all the preliminaries out of the way 
and with factual knowledge at hand, the 
school administration should set its own 
house in order so that the new vocational- 
ized training program may function as con- 
templated. In other words, the mere de- 
termination of needs and the establishment 
of plans to meet these needs is just one 
step in the complete picture. 

It has been shown that through an analy- 
sis of the job, standards of attainment can 
be determined. It now becomes the function 
of the school to tie in all the elements of 
instruction so that the desired standards 
may be achieved. Briefly, the elements in- 
volved include the trainee, the instructor, 
the equipment and physical arrangement of 
the classroom, the course of instruction, 
and the methods of instruction to be used. 






















It is the duty of the schools to see that each 
of these elements function smoothly—each 
in its own relationship to the others. 

THE TRAINEE. The employed adult must 
be considered an entirely different per- 
sonality from the average secondary school 
student. This adult has a practical ex- 
perience background upon which to base 
his thinking and his future effort along 
educational lines. He may or may not have 
an extensive educational experience back- 
ground. When he comes to the classroom 
he has already completed a hard day’s work 
and so is not amenable to the same type of 
instruction offered to secondary school stu- 
dents. The matter of age again enters into 
the picture when it is remembered that any 
adult instruction group will be composed of 
a wide range of individuals—from the 
youthful, new employee to the old, experi- 
enced workers. 

THE INsTRucTOR. What are the requisites 
so far as instructors in adult extension 
training are concerned? What constitutes a 
well-qualified instructor—academic degrees? 
job experience? ability to get along with 
students? 

Experience in other fields of vocational 
education definitely point to the fact that 
qualitative practical experience in the area 
of work for which training is to be given is 
of prime importance. It does not necessarily 
follow that if an individual is an expert in 
his field of endeavor, he will also be a suc- 
cessful instructor. However, it is substan- 
tiated that the person who has practical 
experience in his particular field will, in the 
long run, do a much better job of instruc- 
tion. It is therefore necessary for school 
administrators to be sure that the instructor 
of any subject should be one who is voca- 
tionally competent. The use of secondary 
school teachers for adult education classes 
is to be frowned upon to a certain extent. 
This condition is brought about because 
most secondary school teachers have almost 
a complete lack of business experience. 

It therefore seems important that in the 
selection of adult education instructors, 
academic learning and degrees are not 
nearly so important as is the ability to per- 
form the functions being taught. The in- 
structor who has a knowledge of present 
business activities, who, because of his work 
in the field, realizes the complexities of the 
job, and who, because of his daily contacts, 
can bring the business world into the class- 
room is much more likely to create a busi- 
nesslike relationship with the students and 
so inspire them to greater effort. In other 
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words, such an instructor is much more 
likely to be able to talk the language of the 
group and so to gain their confidence. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. Vocational classes 
for the extension training of adult workers 
should be designed to meet their needs. 
Thus, if the necessities of the situation re- 
quire that specific unit courses be organized, 
these courses are the type that should be 
offered. Adult business education adminis- 
trators should realize that adults are pri- 
marily concerned with the increase of abili- 
ties through training and not with the 
credit to be earned. 

Too many adult education instructors 
are still motivated by the credit, term, and 
semester ideas of secondary school education 
rather than by the learning ideas which are 
the basic objectives of the trainees. Adult 
students must not be burdened with a host 
of nonessential data. Courses of instruction 
should be designed to enable students to 
get the training they desire. If such training 
can be accomplished in short unit courses of 
ten weeks’ duration, the courses must be 
arranged in that manner. 

Training for national defense has certainly 
emphasized this situation. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers have been trained 
successfully through this media of short- 
unit courses. In fact, I believe that if 
courses of instruction could be devised more 
or less on a cafeteria basis, with trainees 
being allowed to enter and leave when they 
please, we would get much better results 
from our adult education program. If a 
business employee merely desires to learn 
how to operate a mimeograph machine, a 
Comptometer, or how to increase efficiency 
in the use of a transcribing machine, he 
should be supplied with means for such 
training by the evening public school train- 
ing system. 

All these ideas will necessitate changes 
in the matter of organization of instructional 
materials. No longer should adult students 
be burdened with the conventional courses 
designed for secondary school instruction; 
no longer should they be forced to keep the 
same pace as other members of the training 
group; no longer should they be burdened 
with a lot of nonessential information; no 
longer should they be required to take pre- 
requisite courses of training which have no 
immediate bearing on their present learning 
situation; and above all, no longer should 
they be given a book of instructions and 
forgotten until the end of the term. 

Instead, courses of instruction must be 
devised efficiently, they must be based on 
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job analysis, and they must be so con- 
structed that all the benefits and none of 
the disadvantages of individualized unit 
instruction may be gained. They must be 
attuned to the adult mind, and they must 
be written in the language of business with 
up-to-date business activities as example 
material. They must be constructed in such 
a manner that the trainee can progress at 
his own speed, irrespective of the abilities of 
the other members of the class. Allowances 
should also be made for periodic revision of 
such courses of instruction. When new office 
appliances or systems come into use in a 
community, immediate steps should be 
taken to include training in such items in 
the adult curriculum. In fact, it is impera- 
tive that education be ahead of business, 
rather than years behind it as in the past. 

Of course, provision should be made for 
weaving all these short-unit courses into a 
master curriculum. There are many business 
employees who would benefit from such a 
plan and so their needs should be taken into 
consideration. However, it is basic in adult 
extension training that the individual course 
is the all-important item; curriculums are 
merely results. 

EQUIPMENT AND PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
cLasskoomM. One of the most potent prob- 
lems to be faced in setting up efficient voca- 
tional training programs is the matter of 
suitable instructional equipment. It is 
rather foolish in this day and age of highly 
mechanized office procedure to attempt to 
instruct on obsolete equipment. Extension 
training in the business education field 
requires that efficient modern office equip- 
ment be used for instructional purposes. 

It is true that financial difficulties may 
arise whereby it is impossible for schools to 
obtain all the equipment necessary for such 
instruction; however, it is equally true that 
unless such equipment is available, no at- 
tempt should be made to carry on the in- 
struction program. Here is where the 
advisory committee can be helpful again. 
Perhaps it will not be necessary to set up 
equipment in the school. It may be possible 
to carry on instruction in local offices where 
equipment is already available and where the 
atmosphere is more conducive to learning. 

Many classes in other vocational educa- 
tion fields are now operating in industrial 
plants and stores. Why not carry on office 
instruction in offices? If the idea is ade- 
quately presented to the committee, and if 
they are in full co-operation with the school 
administration, perhaps such a plan can be 
maneuvered. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. Methods of in- 
struction are the devices used to tie in all 
the other elements of an efficient teaching 
situation and to assure that the objectives: 
of the training program are being achieved. 
In vocational business training it is essential 
that the methods used will make it possible 
for the employed worker to transfer learning 
to job practice immediately. No one method 
can be designated as the essential one. 
However, it is necessary that the instructor 
assure himself that the method or methods 
being used are those which develop the most 
learning. 

It should be realized that methods used 
in teaching adolescent youth are not neces- 
sarily functional when the adult worker is 
being trained. If the class is a homogeneous 
grouping of individuals who are intent on 
learning similar processes, the problem of 
which method to use should be easily solved. 
On the other hand, if the students are at all 
stages of learning and have varying objec- 
tives for their training, extreme care must 
be taken and the program should probably 
be set up on an individualized basis. The 
one essential thing which should be kept in 
mind is the fact that adult employed stu- 
dents come to school for definite objectives, 
and they will attend just as long as their 
objectives are being met. Adult students 
will indicate their displeasure with the 
training by actions, not by words—they 
will merely discontinue attending the classes. 

Therefore, it is imperative that the in- 
structor know the tools of his trade. He 
should have a working knowledge of all 
methods of instruction, and he should put 
this knowledge to use whenever the situa- 
tion warrants. He must realize that all 
instruction is interesting if it is taught in an 
interesting manner. 

Informality of classroom procedure is 
another element to take into account. Adult 
students must be treated as adults. They 
cannot be bullied nor can they be misled. 
Since they are employed people and job 
necessities sometimes require overtime work, 
they cannot be held to the same attendance 
and time schedule that is used in secondary 
schools. 

Allowance must always be made for 
periodic tardiness or absence and it should 
in no manner affect the instructional pro- 
gram. This is one of the essential criticisms 
that stand against the use of secondary 
school teachers for adult instruction. They 
are too likely to attempt to make the adult 
conform to situations which are contrary to 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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The third of a series of articles on transcription. The first two articles 
of the series appeared in the April and May, 1942, 
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Does it not 
seem strange that the 
mistakes once made in 
the teaching of type- 
writing should now be 
made in the teaching 
of transcription? Yet, 
this is exactly what is 
happening. The long- 
discarded practice of 
teaching typewriting 
through a glass wall, 
the very mention of 
which now fills us with 
embarrassment, is cur- 
rently used in teach- 
ing transcription. The 
Glass Wall Era is not so remote, however, 
that it is not remembered by many, if not 
most, teachers of business subjects. Then 
it was thought that the prime requirement 
of learning to type was practice. The kind 
of practice students got made little dif- 
ference. Some of them learned to use the 
typewriter; few of them learned to use it 
efficiently. The results were generally un- 
satisfactory. Certainly, the results were 
poor indeed when they were compared with 
the results obtained in classrooms where ex- 
pert instruction was employed. 

Transcription instruction is today in the 
Glass Wall Era. In many schools second- 
year shorthand students are sent into the 
typewriting classroom to get as much 
practice in transcription as they can. That 
practice, for the most part, is unguided. It 
can be considered to be beneficial only if 
one can so distinguish the hit or miss efforts 
of the unguided learner of any subject. The 
results, so far as transcription efficiency is 
concerned, are embarrassingly pathetic. 
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National surveys show that the graduate of 
a high school stenographic course transcribes 
at an astonishingly low rate of speed. 
Moreover, these surveys show that more 








unacceptable. It is 
doubtful if the results 
could be much worse 
if the student had no 
practice in transcrip- 
tion at all. 

Yet, it should be 
borne in mind that ef- 
ficient transcription is 
the ultimate aim of 
shorthand study. 
Transcription is a com- 
plex process. It in- 











volves closely co-ordi- 
nated activity on the 
part of the learner, for 
carried on more or less simultaneously are 
reading the shorthand, getting the thought of 
the dictation, typing, spelling, punctuating, 
capitalizing, editing, arranging the material, 
and handling stationery forms. The student 
cannot become proficient in co-ordinating 
these activities by mere practice. Let there 
be no mistake about this point. What the 
student must do is work through a well- 
organized program of transcription training 
under the intelligent guidance of a teacher. 
Only when such a plan is adopted can the 
teacher hope to train students to transcribe 
letters and reports accurately and at rates 
which make the students eligible for profit- 
able stenographic employment. 

In the first and second articles in this 
series, the aims of transcription and the 
major factors entering into the development 
of transcription skill were discussed. In this 
article teaching devices, drills, and exercises 
that may be used in a planned program of 
transcription training are described. 

TEACHING STUDENTS TO READ SHORTHAND FOR 
TRANSCRIPTION. That the student should be a 
fluent reader of shorthand is a foregone con- 
clusion. For the purposes of efficient tran- 
scription it is believed that the student 
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should read his notes in thought-phrase 
units. The teacher can teach him to do this 
by having him mark his shorthand copy into 
thought units. By having the student read 
and transcribe in unison with other members 
of the class, the teacher can effectively con- 
vey the idea of correct procedure in reading 
shorthand during transcription. An example 
of what is meant by marking copy into 
thought-phrase units is shown at the bottom 
of this page. 

When the student becomes proficient in 
transcription, he will stop typing to read only 
infrequently. His eyes will have formed the 
habit of grasping as many of his notes as he 
needs to give meaning to the material he is 
transcribing. 

Obviously these reading and transcription 
drills should be used at the beginning of the 
transcription course. They should be con- 
tinued until such time as the student can 
transcribe without stopping at frequent 
intervals to read his notes. 

TRANSCRIPTION SPEED DrRiLts. Another 
problem that the training program must 
meet is getting the student to adapt his 
typing responses to shorthand symbols. In 
transcription, the printed letter or word is 
not before the student as it is when he types 
from printed copy. Instead, he has before 
him symbols representing entire words and 
groups of words. Consequently, he must 
build up a new set of stimuli-response as- 
sociations. There are at least two ways 
of hastening typing-from-symbol responses. 
One method is by giving short, intensive 
repetition drills; the other method is by 
giving thought typing drills. Short tests 
(one-, two-, and three-minute) are as ef- 
fective in building up quick transcription 
responses as they are in building up quick 
apeeeang responses. They should be used 
oiten. 

As a type of short test, call-the-throw 
drills are particularly effective in encourag- 
ing the student to transcribe at a higher rate 


of speed than he has previously attained. 
These drills are an adaptation of the call- 
the-throw drills used in typewriting. Lines 
of words or sentences written in shorthand 
furnish the copy. Each succeeding line is 
slightly longer in number of words than the 
line that precedes it. The teacher gives a 
time signal at fifteen-second intervals. Each 
student selects a line and attempts to write 
it once during each fifteen-second interval. 
He may be required to write the line four or 
eight times successively before he can 
achieve his goal. When he can write the 
line satisfactorily within the time limit, he 
selects for his drill the next line, which is 
slightly longer. ‘Thus, the practice these 
drills provide results in continuous rate im- 
provement. 

Control drills develop ease in transcrip- 
tion. In these drills each student selects a 
goal well within his reach and then attempts 
to transcribe with good control in the time 
allotted. With proper emphasis these drills 
are effective also in stressing the importance 
of keeping the eyes on the copy and of using 
good writing techniques. If these drills are 
used, it is suggested that teachers give 
signals at fifteen-second or half-minute in- 
tervals in order that the student can check 
his progress frequently. Such a procedure 
results in precision practice; it produces 
good results. 

Rate control drills are most effective if 
they are delayed until a quick typing-from- 
symbol response has been established. There- 
after the teacher may use them with profit 
daily for short periods of time. 

THOUGHT-TYPING EXERCISES. Because tran- 
scribing and typing from thought have 
elements in common, thought-typing exer- 
cises are helpful in developing transcribing 
ability. The transcription teacher who works 
in a school where thought typing is empha- 
sized in regular typewriting classes can con- 
sider himself fortunate. His students will 
have at least some basis for acquiring tran- 
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scribing ability quickly. As yet, far too few 
schools stress thought typing in the type- 
writing course. Here, therefore, are some 
suggestions for developing thought-typing 
ability in the transcription classroom: 

Short thought-provoking drills are best 
suited to transcription classes. They con- 
sume little time. They can be combined 
with the warm-up drills usually given at the 
beginning of the class period. Direct dicta- 
tion to the machine is good practice. The 
teacher may dictate short letters, lists of 
frequently misspelled words, or sentences 
illustrating punctuation or capitalization 
usages. Another excellent procedure is to 
dictate sentences which contain such words 
as effect, affect; capitol, capital; some time, 
sometime; and sentences which contain com- 
mon grammatical errors. In typing these 
sentences, the student is required to select 
the proper words or to write the sentences 
correctly. 


COMPARISON Tests. Effective, also, in de- 
veloping transcription speed are comparison 
tests. Since transcribing speed should be 
approximately two-thirds of a_ student’s 
copying speed, these tests provide a check 
on his progress. They furnish an incentive 
for maximum effort. Moreover, each stu- 
dent is quickly and easily furnished with an 
individual goal. 

In comparison tests, the student first 
types from printed copy. Later he types the 
same copy from shorthand notes. Material 
of the regular speed test variety should be 
used when these tests are introduced; when 
letter transcription is well under way, letter 
copy can and should be used. These tests 
can be of any length and they can be given 
as often as desired. For the purposes of:a 
progress check-up, however, it is doubtful 
that the teacher will want to give these 
tests more frequently than once a week. 
Such a test probably should not be more than 
ten or fifteen minutes in length. 


TEACHING STUDENTS TO HANDLE MATERIALS 
EFFICIENTLY. In our article in the May, 1942, 
issue of THe BALANCE SHEET the teachers’ 
attention was called to the importance of 
training students to handle materials ef- 
ficiently. When a student learns to handle 
stationery, adjust his machine, use reference 
materials, and make corrections with a 
minimum of lost motion, his output of work 
will increase amazingly. Here is a problem 
to which the transcription teacher will want 
to give considerable attention, and yet it is 
something that is difficult to teach in the 
ordinary classroom. When typewriter tables 
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provide only a small space for the many 
materials needed by the transcriber, it is 
difficult to give students opportunity to prac- 
tice efficient work organization as it would 
be developed in an office. The tendency is 
to give up in despair. Crowded quarters, 
however, make the need for efficient or- 
ganization all the greater. A conscientious 
effort should be made to put to the best 
possible use the facilities that are available. 
Unless a stenographer does this, he is con- 
siderably less than 100 per cent efficient. 


If the student must use only a typewriter 
table, he may be able to place the notebook 
in an upright position at the right of the 
typewriter for ease in reading. Then the 
various stationery forms can be placed at 
the left of the typewriter. Naturally, this 
material should be so arranged that quick 
stationery assemblies and insertions can be 
made. The teacher should remember that 
the student who searches at length for his 
materials in the heterogeneous pile of books 
and papers at his feet is likely to be the 
stenographer who cannot find a letterhead 
or carbon paper or envelopes in his desk 
unless he spends almost as much time find- 
ing them as it will take him to type the en- 
tire letter. 


Some stenographers keep pencils handy 
to mark their notes at points of interruption. 
In returning to their transcribing, they can 
quickly find the proper place in their notes. 
Some stenographers keep envelopes face 
down with the flap nearest the front edge 
of the desk for quick insertion into the 
typewriter. These and other similar ef- 
ficiency aids make it possible for a stenog- 
rapher to turn out a good day’s work. Why 
shouldn’t transcription teachers work them 
into their training program? 

If the students must do their transcribing 
at typewriter tables, the teacher may be 
able to outfit a model stenographer’s desk 
and have it at the front of the classroom. 
He will find the desk an effective means of 
driving home the many points on efficient 
work organization, particularly, if by alter- 
nating them, he has the members of his 
class work at the desk. 


TEACHING MAILABLE copy. Mailable copy has 
a variety of meanings. In one case it may 
mean a word-for-word transcript with the 
letter being 100 per cent accurate from a 
mechanical and an English standpoint. In 
other cases a thought transcript with reason- 
able mechanical perfection is all that is 
necessary. No scale which deducts from 100 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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The Place of Collegiate Schools of Business 
in the War Period 


Dr. Theodore W. Glocker 


Director, School of Business Administration 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Tue collegiate schools of business 
are faced with three problems at this time. 
In the first place, many of their students are 
being inducted into military service before 
graduation. A large part of the physically 
able male seniors are already gone, and many 
of the older students in the junior classes 
have withdrawn to engage in military service. 
As a result of the lowering of the draft age, 
many other juniors have been inducted into 
various branches of the armed forces. 

In the second place, the schools of business 
are no longer preparing their graduates for 
the type of work in which they will be en- 
gaged during the next few years. ‘There 
seems to be little connection between courses 
in accounting, statistics, and banking and 
the tasks of standing watch on a cruiser, 
firing an anti-aircraft gun, or flying a plane. 
Students are wondering what is the use of 
their academic training. One student, who 
has struggled manfully to overcome various 
difficulties in his effort to obtain a degree 
before the draft board gets him, said that 
he wants to graduate so that his parents may 
have a mournful satisfaction in reading a 
statement regarding his degree in the 
obituary notice if he is killed. Some day 
these students hope to return to the uni- 
versity to complete their training or to ob- 
tain jobs in business where dimly remem- 
bered principles or facts learned in the class- 
room may be put to use. In the meantime 
their present job is to do their best to help 
in winning this war. Between now and the 
days of peace there may come to them death, 
grievous wounds, shell shock, or permanent 
disability. Under such circumstances, life in 
a future period of peace possesses the un- 
reality of a distant mirage and it can excite 
little interest at this time. 

The third problem is the loss or the de- 
moralization of members of the faculty of the 
various schools. Faculties are not less 
patriotic than their students. They want to 
do their bit. But teaching students in 
dwindling classes concerning subjects useful 
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only in the distant period of peace does not 
seem to contribute much to the winning of 
this war. On the other hand, there are many 
government jobs connected with the war 
effort in which teachers can do good work. 
The business or supply divisions of the 
military services need their help and are 
asking them to enlist. Some teachers have 
already resigned their positions, while others 
are tetering unhappily in a state of inde- 
cision as to whether to go or to stay. All of 
them are in a restless, discontented state of 
mind. 

If collegiate schools of business have no 
place in the war effort, then the decline in 
faculty and in enrollment of students must 
be accepted with the same resignation as 
we are accepting the bankruptcy of the small 
manufacturer of consumer goods whose old 
business is gone and whose plant cannot be 
converted to war purposes. There seem to be 
good reasons for believing, however, that 
collegiate schools of business can be con- 
verted to war purposes. The first task of 
their faculties is to study the situation care- 
fully and to set up detailed programs for 
helping in the present emergeney by sub- 
ordinating the theoretical long range aspects 
of training to the short term practical needs 
of the moment. The second, and perhaps 
more difficult, task is to convince govern- 
ment officials and military officers that time 
should be taken to co-ordinate the work of 
the collegiate schools of business with the 
war program. Such officials recognize the 
desirability of using the regular training 
schools to train the nurses, doctors, and 
engineers needed for war, but they are not 
convinced that students of business should 
be deferred from military service to permit 
them to be trained for defense industries. 
Nor are they convinced that such schools 
are qualified to help in training workers for 
the financial, supply, and other business 
divisions of the military services. The 
faculties of schools of business will have to 
set up specific, practical, and worthwhile 
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programs of training and proclaim their 

value vigorously in order to attract and to 

hold the attention of busy government and 

military leaders who have more to do than 

yw can accomplish in a twenty-four hour 
ay. 

An important part of this planned program 
is the establishment ‘of an accelerated sched- 
ule of training. Many universities are offer- 
ing a three-year continuous program for 
students starting in June, 1942, with no 
vacations in summer, winter, or in any other 
period of the year. This type of accelerated 
program is not enough. The average high 
school graduate is eighteen or nineteen years 
of age when he enters the university. He 
will be inducted into the military service in 
two years or less and will be unable to 
graduate even under the three-year acceler- 
ated program. To meet this situation the 
School of Business Administration of the 
University of Tennessee has organized a 
semi-terminal program of training which re- 
quires eighteen months of continuous resi- 
dence. From the four-year program a careful 
selection of courses has been made so as to 
permit the student to take those which may 
perhaps be most useful in case he is unable 
to return to the University to complete the 
requirements for his degree after the war. 

Co-ordination of the training program of 
the collegiate schools of business with war 
needs is as important as shortening the 
period required for graduation. For many 
years the collegiate schools of business have 
been supplying a steady stream of graduates 
to the industries now engaged in production 
of defense materials. Each spring the per- 
sonnel directors of these plants have visited 
the colleges and have hired a goodly share 
of the most promising graduates to serve as 
employees in accounting, statistical, plan- 
ning, purchasing, or personnel departments. 
Frequently, an additional year of training in 
the plant has been given to these young men 
so that five years of preparation have been 
required to fit them for their jobs. Now these 
students are being inducted into the military 
services and this source of supply for trained 
workers has practically disappeared. 

* The collegiate schools of business are 
helping or can help the defense industries in 
three ways. In the first place, the collegiate 
schools are organizing and conducting classes 
for those individuals who are already em- 
ployed in defense industries with funds sup- 
plied by the Federal Government. High 
school graduates and others who are now 
doing routine work in the business offices of 
defense plants are being given courses in 
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accounting, statistics, office administration, 
and other subjects so that they can be pro- 
moted to higher positions. 

In the second place, seniors with good 
scholastic records in collegiate schools of 
business, but who possess minor physical 
handicaps, such as defective vision without 
glasses, should be exempted from the draft 
and permitted to seek employment in the de- 
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fense industries. Because of physical defects | 


these students are not eligible for military 
commissions but they are being drafted as pri- 
vate soldiers. These students should follow 
an accelerated program especially designed 
to train them as quickly as possible for in- 
dustrial employment. Whenever practical 
they should work under the “co-op” plan, 
spending alternately three or six months in 
the defense plant and three or six months 
attending classes at the university. 

In the third place, young women with 
good scholastic records who are receiving 
secretarial training in collegiate schools of 
business should be urged to take more 
courses in accounting, statistics, and other 
business subjects so that they can take the 
place of men in defense industries who have 
been called to military service. 

The collegiate schools of business should 
be permitted to co-operate as far as possible 
in training workers for the business divisions 
of the military services, such as the quarter- 
masters’ corps or the finance divisions of 
the Army and the Navy. The military 
services prefer to conduct their own training 
program. A glance at the descriptions of 
courses offered in the training schools for the 
quartermasters’ corps shows that there are a 
large number of highly specialized technical 
problems involved in purchasing, trans- 
porting, and storing supplies, but none of the 
courses are offered that the faculty members 
of a college of business administration are 
prepared to teach. Officers cannot be easily 
spared to establish additional R. O. T. C. 
units at the universities, and military officials 
believe that the training can be given best 
at training camps where practical experience 
can be combined with class work. However, 
there is certain preliminary training which 
the collegiate schools can give. For example, 
accounting courses may be offered in which 
government and military accounting pro- 
cedures are considered; courses on business 
letters and reports may be offered in which 
the student is made familiar with govern- 
ment forms; and courses in typewriting, 
shorthand, office management, business law, 
statistics, and basic courses on purchasing, 
storing, transportation, business organiza- 
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tion, and business management may also be 
offered with some limited application to 
military problems. 


For the success of such a preliminary pro- 
gram of training there is needed a clear com- 
prehension of what the collegiate schools of 
business can do and what they cannot do. 
Conferences between military officers and 
faculties of these schools must be held to 
determine what courses to give and the 
extent to which these courses should be 
modified. The program of training should 
probably be a short accelerated one not 
leading to a degree. There should also be 
careful determination of the types of people 
who may be eligible for this training. Older 
men who are less quickly adjusted to active 
military service than some of the young ones, 
young men with minor physical defects which 
make them ineligible for commission, and 
women who can be used in certain military 
offices in the United States should perhaps 
be included. 


Business educators are not asking that the 
government salve the hurts caused by the 
decline in enrollment and other war disloca- 


However, there is more to do in this war 
emergency than there are people and 
agencies to perform the work, If, after care- 
ful self-analysis, the faculties of collegiate 
schools of business find that they can offer a 
really valuable program of service, govern- 
ment and military leaders have the responsi- 
bility of giving consideration to their sug- 
— and co-operating as far as prac- 
tical. 


The University of Tennessee is offering 
two accounting curriculums, one consisting 
of twelve consecutive quarters, and the 
other consisting of six consecutive quarters. 
Similar programs are arranged for industrial 
administration, office administration, and 
secretarial training for procurement work. 
Programs for distributive education and 
finance are organized on the basis of twelve 
consecutive quarters. 


In the field of business education two 
programs are available on the basis of twelve 
consecutive quarters: (a) office administra- 
tion major for teachers, and (b) accounting 
major for teachers. The following is a de- 
tailed schedule for the office administration 



























































tions. ‘They can lick their own wounds. major for teachers: 
Subjects Summer Subjects Fall Winter Spring 
Ist 2nd ica inal 
Term Term 
Economics............ 211 212 I re sib feo ec aetesaop sieiees 111 112 113 
213 Mathematics............. 171 172 178 
Psychology............ 211 ey rere 111 112 113 
212 373 Office Administration. .... 211 212 213 
ree 211 212 218 
Military Science (1)....... 111 112 118 
Military Science.......... 211 212 218 
Physical Education....... 111 112 113 
(1) Meets five hours each week. 
| EE: oe 122 CS aT 271 272 273 
123 Office Administration. .... $11 $12 $13 
eee sass deacon $21 
212 213 Business Law............. 411 412 413 
Elective (2).............. 3 3 $ 
Physical Education....... 11 12 13 
(2) Military Science 311-2-3 is recommended. 

Sociology............. 211 212 Office Administration. .... 441 442 4438 
213 Office Administration. ... . 431 432 433 
Business Education....... 411 412 4138 
Public Relations....... $11 EN Dociwie dns one-aws $42 471 
Education............ $31 $41 Business Management..... 411 412 413 
ee eee 3 $ 3 





























(3) Military Science 411-2-3 is recommended. 
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CLASSROOM *+** PROFESSIONAL 


Follow-Up—How? How Much? 


by 
Dudley W. Benson 


Marion County Vocational School 
Ocala, Florida 


Do you know what your 
former students are doing? 
Are they successful? Has 
their earning capacity in- 
creased? Are they permanently employed? 
Do their jobs assure them of security? Do 
they “fit” their jobs? 

Is your program of instruction successful? 
Is your school satisfying the employers’ 
demands for efficient workers? Have you 
placed all your students? Do these students 
need new or more advanced jobs? 

To help in answering these questions, a 
follow-up program will play a prominent 
part. Possibly you wonder just what is 
meant by the term “follow-up.” Follow-up 
can best be defined as the systematic process 
of obtaining data about an individual from 
the employer or from the individual, and 
then organizing and developing the data in 
order to provide the basis for improving 
your school. 

In making plans for a follow-up program, 
the individuals to be followed-up should be 
the first consideration. The individuals to 
be surveyed are those who now attend 
school and wh are employed, and those 
individuals w:iio formerly attended school 
and who are now employed; in other words, 
the present students and the former stu- 
dents. 

Of course, any suggested setup for the 
follow-up study must be adapted to the 
peculiarities of the situation or to the school 
making the study. For instance, in a small 
school a sizable number of students drift to 
the larger communities to find employment. 
Under this condition it would be improbable 
that the telephone would be used to contact 
these students; the mails would be the logical 
form of communication. Of course, it is not 
possible to accomplish as much through the 
mails as can be accomplished over the tele- 
phone or through a personal interview. 


These varying differences 
make adaptations necessary 
for any specific community. 

In presenting a suggested 
program I shall first present a justification 
for a follow-up study. I shall then attempt 
to present a feasible and a flexible program 
for the study—feasible for finances and 
flexible for use. 


JUSTIFICATION. In justifying a follow-up 
program it is necessary to state the aims of 
that program. The following aims have 
been selected as most nearly expressing 
the purpose for a follow-up study: 


1. To evaluate the instructional program. 

2. To evaluate the results of guidance. 

8. To aid in reguiding, replacing, and advising 
former and present students who are employed 
until there is job satisfaction. 

In the book compiled by E. A. Lee, en- 
titled Objectives and Problems of Vocational 
Education', Harry D. Kitson, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, and a leading 
author in the guidance, placement, and 
follow-up field, made the following state- 
ment: 

A thoroughgoing program of vocational guidance 
does not stop when the individual is satisfactorily 
placed on the job. Follow-up is necessary to give the 
individual additional help in seeking the advanced job 
to which he may aspire and the steps he should take 
in preparing for these and securing them. In case 
he is not satisfied or the employer is dissatisfied, 
adjustments may be necessary or a new placement 
may be desirable. A good deal of follow-up work 
takes the form of research designed to measure the 
effectiveness of the entire program of guidance. 
Most educators and authorities agree that 

follow-up is an important function of any 
school, and they also agree to the aims given 
in the quotation above. For instance, the 
officials of the White House Conference on 
Education, called by President Hoover in 
1932, regarded follow-up as an integral part 


1E. A. Lee Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education New York City: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1988), p. 178. 
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of any training program. Similar statements 
are made in Bulletin 11 of the Florida Pro- 
gram for Improvement of Schools. 


A FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM WITH LIMITATIONS. 
In making plans for a follow-up program the 
following outline may be helpful: 


I. Considerations. 


1. What your immediate superior, 
supervisor, principal, or superin- 
tendent expects in the way of 
follow-up. 


2. The limitations placed on your 
program by finances, co-operation, 
and time. 


3. Facilities available. 


A. What is expected. 


1. What is expected of the program? 
2. What is expected of the school? 


B. Limitations. 


1. Finances: The money available 
for follow-up programs is limited 
by the size and the wealth of a 
community. It would be unwise 
to set up an all-inclusive follow-up 
program in a school which lacked 
the funds to operate such a pro- 
gram. When the administration 
of the school begins to recognize 
the value of such a survey and 
when it realizes what effort and 
materials are necessary for a suc- 
cessful program, more money will 
likely be budgeted for those ef- 
forts and materials. 


2. Co-operation: Regardless of the 
efficiency of any setup, the stu- 
dents must co-operate to make the 
survey successful. For instance, 
consider the following excerpt 
from The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection— 
Section ITI, “Education and Train- 
ing Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor” ? 


For several years after leaving school 
or college, students should be encouraged 
to keep in touch with the. . . counselors 
(or teachers and follow-up department) 
of the school. Curriculum changes and 
trade training courses can be influenced 
by the experience and needs of former 
students. 

The follow-up should be accomplished 
through personal interviews and corre- 
spondence, and it should be conducted 
with the closest co-operation between 
. . . the counselor and the individual . . . 


The students must be sold on the 
idea of such a setup, and the 
questions on the questionnaire or 
form used for follow-up can be 
worded to make the student inter- 
ested in co-operating. It can also 
be pointed out on the question- 
naire that your school frequently 
receives calls for trained persons 
in which former and present stu- 
dents might be interested; their 
being in constant contact with 
you will help them get these posi- 
tions. In turn, these contacts 
will be helpful in obtaining any 
necessary information for the 
follow-up program. 


. Time: A limitation must be made 


on how much follow-up work 
should be done; that is, when the 
files on an individual should be 
closed. The general consensus 
among authorities seems to be 
that the files should be kept open 
from one to two years, or until 
permanent employment is ob- 
tained. However, students should 
be encouraged to visit or to call 
the school even after the follow-up 
service has been discontinued. 


C. Facilities necessary and available. 


4. 


2. 


Equipment and supplies. 


a. Access to a duplicating ma- 
chine. 


b. Set of files (main office perma- 
nent records can be used). 

c. Stationery. 

d. Duplicating ink, paper, correc- 
tion fluid. 

Personnel. 

a. Teachers (during leisure time 
or free periods). 


b. Students (local funds might be 
available to pay for this help). 


. Forms (questionnaires). An actual 


questionnaire will not be pre- 
sented here because of the wide 
diversity of situations in which a 
questionnaire might be used. 
However, I shall list the out- 
standing points that should be 
covered in a questionnaire, keep- 
ing in mind the report require- 
ments that I have mentioned pre- 


‘The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection (New York City: The Century Company, 1931). 
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viously. The points to be covered 
are: 


a. Cards or 844” x 11” paper can 
be used. This is governed by 
the amount of money available 
for this purpose. 

b. The questionnaire should not 
be too burdensome or¢bulky. 

c. Only pertinent questions should 
be asked, such as: 

(1) How did you get your job? 
(2) What are your working 
hours? 


(3) How long have you been 
working? 

(4) Which courses or units did 
you take that proved to 
be most valuable? 


(5) How could the school other- 
wise have been of benefit 
to you? 

(6) Are you satisfied with your 
job? 

(7) How much do you earn? 


The data obtained from the 
questionnaire should be compiled 
at logical intervals. The necessary 
action should be taken from the 
evaluated results in order to carry 
out the aims of the program. 

Some schools use their annual 
homecomings as a part of the 
follow-up program. Former stu- 
dents are queried informally by 
faculty members during the course 
of the homecoming day or week 
end, and the information is placed 
on the records. 


II. Suggested Program. 
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A. How to conduct the follow-up survey. 
1. Present students: Students actu- 


ally attending your school who are 
employed can be more easily con- 
tacted, for they are working in or 
near the community in which the 
school is located. 

By making use of the equip- 
ment, supplies, and _ personnel 
available in your school, as well 
as the questionnaire, the employer 
can be contacted through the mail 
or by telephone; the employee 
(the student who is working part 
time) can be contacted while he 
is in school in order to obtain the 
necessary information. 

The immediate purpose of the 


-” 


survey will be to determine 
whether the student is profiting 
from the instruction being given 
in his classes. 

2. Former students: Former students 
of the school may be contacted by 
three different methods: by mail, 
by telephone, or by personal inter- 
views. The method used depends 
on where the individuals are lo- 
cated. Sometimes it is not plausi- 
ble to contact the employer and 
the employee (former student). 
In such cases just the employee is 
contacted. 

The immediate purpose of this 
survey would be to determine 
what additional benefits the school 
could have given these former 
students. 
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B. How much to follow-up. 


1. Present students: Students who 
are attending school should be 
followed-up in as much detail as 
can be obtained with the equip- | 
ment, supplies, and personnel at | 
the disposal of the school. 

2. Former students: The conditions 
of any local situation will govern 
the length of time that each stu- 
dent should be followed-up. 

A systematic and businesslike’ 
method should be used in con- 
tacting the employers. Once a 
month to every six months the 
employers should be contacted. 

With the former students, keep- 
ing in mind the limitations of 
your setup, contacts should be 
made at least once every six 
months. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION. In con- 
ducting these follow-up studies, the following 
points should be kept in mind: 


1. In selecting a person to be in charge of 
a follow-up program be sure to select 
someone who knows the students well. 
He should be well-versed in vocational 
guidance, and he should also under- 
stand business and school relationships. 

2. A follow-up program will function more 
economically and efficiently if it is 
made a part of the guidance placement 
program. 

3. A good follow-up program furnishes the 
means of evaluating the school’s pro- 
grams of instruction, testing, guidance, 


and placement. 
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Teaching Typewriting to Adults 


by 


Walter F. Buhl 
Knoxville High Adult Night School 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


It is six-thirty in the evening 
and I have before me three hours 
of the most interesting and appre- 
ciated work a teacher can find. 
This work is the teaching of type- 
writing to adult students in the 
Knoxville High Adult Night 
School. These students come from 
all walks of life with a singleness of 
purpose—to take advantage of the 
opportunity which slipped by 
three, five, ten, fifteen years ago, 
or maybe longer. 

Where is the noisy conversation 
of the students? Where is the 
customary, ‘Now children, please 
be quiet and get to work.” It is not there. 
Of course, we have a healthy noise, but 
there is no hilarious, boisterous chatter. 

Six-thirty finds some students already at 
work. Some arrive fifteen minutes late and 
some even later than that. Why are they 
tardy? Because they are working people and 
their work keeps them late. Our records 
show that a large percentage of our students 
are employed. If they are employed, why 
do they attend night school? The reasons 
can be enumerated quickly: 





1. The desire for promotion within the concern in 
which they are working. 


2. The desire to get a job with some other concern 
after having reached the limit of promotion in 
the concern in which they are working. 


3. The desire to keep in practice because their 
work does not require typing. 


4. The desire to finish high school work at night 
and receive a diploma because they have been 
unable to finish their studies in day school. 


5. The desire to come for the pure joy of learning 

something else. 

The question is often asked, ““Don’t you 
find teaching adults rather dull? They are 
so slow.”’ I do not agree, for dull adults do 
not come to night school. Only the cream 
of the crop is there, demanding a reason 
for every move. If you are not prepared to 
give the reason, you cannot hold the atten- 
tion of your class. The class demands re- 
sults and the instructor must produce them. 

You may ask, “Do you conduct your 
class as if you were teaching a regular day 
school class?”” No, far from it. Of course, 
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I follow the fundamental princi- 
ples of a regular textbook, but I 
deviate as much as is required to 
produce results. You will notice 
that the word “‘produce”’ is used 
quite frequently in this article, and 
properly so, for our purpose is to 
produce. As an instructor of in- 
termediate and advanced type- 
writing, I have found that this 
deviation is greater than that in 
beginning typewriting. Each stu- 
dent has an individual problem to 
solve and it is up to the instructor 
to analyze the problem and to sug- 
gest a solution. Yes, I meant to 
use the word “‘suggest,”’ for with adults a 
suggestion is all that is needed. 

My first experience in teaching commer- 
cial work was in the day high school, but 
for the past three years I have been doing 
office work during the day and have been 
teaching adults at night. Since entering the 
business field I have altered my teaching 
aims considerably. I know now what is 
demanded of the employee, and I know 
better how to teach the students to be pre- 
pared to meet these demands. There are 
certain “musts” that must be taught if the 
student is to be employed profitably. No 
longer can we say that a student is qualified 
merely because he has graduated from a 
commercial course. He must produce. Being 
in the center of the industrial Tennessee 
Valley, we in Knoxville realize this fact 
more and more each day. 


We are de-emphasizing speed to a certain 
extent, and we are placing before each stu- 
dent the value of productivity. Often, in 
answer to the question, “Can you type?” 
we hear the reply, “Oh, yes, I can write 
fifty words a minute.” That is not the 
meaning of the question. The question is 
can you produce a presentable manuscript? 
Can you produce a mailable letter in a mini- 
mum amount of time? Can you be given 
some reports to set up and can you do them 
properly? Can you go on with your work 
after having been given instructions only 
once or no instructions at all? If you cannot 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Making Your First Step 


by 
Mildred Price Johnson 


School of Business 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


For the beginning teacher 
the traditional bed of roses is 
filled with a few thorns. In 
order to overcome each diffi- 
culty encountered during your 
first year of teaching, it will be necessary 
for you to develop a real love for teaching, 
learn to enjoy the life of the school teacher, 
and then determine to be a better teacher 
than the best teacher you ever had. 

When you have found a teaching position, 
you must set to work to find all the teach- 
ing materials available and start your job 
right then—not after you have been teach- 
ing several weeks. 

How will you determine what materials 
you need? In some cases you may obtain a 
bulletin from your state department of edu- 
cation which lists the textbooks which have 
been adopted for the courses you are going 
to teach. However, in some states several 
textbooks are adopted for one subject, so it 
will be necessary for you to contact your 
prospective superintendent, principal, or 
even the teacher whose place you are taking. 
When you write for facts about the mate- 
rials, you will get quicker results if you will 
enclose a return envelope and a list of the 
materials you want so that the person of 
whom you are asking this favor can give 
you the information by merely checking 
the books you will need. 

In most cases by writing the publishing 
companies and establishing your identity 
and your connection with the school, you 
may obtain all the books and teacher aids 
before the opening of school. After the 
materials have been received you will real- 
ize how long it has been since you have 
familiarized yourself with the public school 
textbooks and their problems, and you will 
find it necessary to work diligently in order 
to prepare your “lessons.” 

When it is time to leave for the school 
where you plan to make your home for at 
least nine months, you will be faced with 
the necessity of making new adjustments in 
your everyday living. Upon your arrival in 
the town you must remember that even 
though the people in your new home town 
are strangers to you, the new teacher is 
quite well known by every group of citizens 
from the sewing circle to the men’s luncheon 
club. Since you are not a stranger to them 
it will be necessary for you to be friendly, 
cordiai, and gracious in your manner. Of 
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course, a hint about speaking to 
everyone whom you meet on the 
street is a wise one. You may 
not know their names, but you 
are quite well known and hon- 
ored as ihe new citizen who teaches at the 
local high school. You must speak in order 
to avoid being earmarked as a “high hat.” 

The merchants and all the businessmen 
of the city are expecting you to do your 
shopping with them. This is not an unusual 
expectation because, after all, they contrib- 
ute to the general tax fund from which you 
draw your salary. So you are really em- 
ployed by every citizen in the community, 
as well as being directly under contract to 
the board of education. Patronize the local 
business establishments and refrain from 
being as economical as one teacher I know 
who sends her laundry to a nearby city 
because the rates are lower in the larger 
town. 

If you obtain a teaching position in one 
of the larger towns of the state, you may 
not have difficulty in finding a comfortable 
and convenient place in which to live, pro- 
viding, of course, that your school is not 
located in a defense area. However, if you 
teach in a rural consolidated school, or even 
in a small village school, it is usually difficult 
to obtain a desirable place to room and 
board. 

In most localities instead of the one- 
teacher school, which is rapidly passing out 
of existence, we find a new and modern 
streamlined school plant, but poor housing 
conditions for the teacher. So you may 
find it necessary to become accustomed to 
sharing your bed with another teacher and 
living as a member of the family with whom 
you stay. 

The time-worn adage, “first impressions 
are lasting ones,” is a good one for the be- 
ginning teacher to remember. A cheery, 
pleasant smile and an enthusiastic “good 
morning” will win friends for you through- 
out the school and the town. Consideration 
of the rights of others, co-operation, and 
enthusiasm to do a better job than you 
have ever done in your life will help you 
get off to a good start. 

It is the custom in many schools to hold a 
meeting of the faculty members at least 
two or three days before school starts. This 
is an excellent practice, for it not only pro- 
vides for better organization of the opening 
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of school activities, but it also gives the 
new teacher an opportunity to get accus- 
tomed to the school plant and his relation- 
ship to it. If such a meeting is not held in 
your school, you should go early anyway in 
order to get your bearings before the first 
da 

Xiter you get orientated, your next 
thought will be ““What shall I teach?” You 
will then appreciate that extra time you 
spent in acquainting yourself with your 
textbooks before you came to your job. A 
systematically planned program is just as 
necessary to a successful teacher as a blue- 
print is to a contractor. If you have your 
material planned for the first eighteen 
weeks in each course, you can give ample 
time to the preparation of each daily lesson. 
Teaching will then be a pleasure instead of a 
drudgery. When your principal calls for 
your lesson plans, or if your supervisor calls 
to peep into your file, it is a comfortable 
feeling to know that you have been keeping 
up to date on everything. 

The new teacher must be alert and wide 
awake in order to handle the problems of 
discipline that are bound to appear. There 
are many theories regarding discipline in 
our present-day public schools. One school 
of thought holds that each pupil must be 
allowed complete self-expression and an 
opportunity to show his creative capacity 
in any classroom. There are still those 
educators who think that ‘the classroom 
should be perfectly quiet at all times with 
the teacher on patrol duty up and down the 
aisles. -It seems that the ideal situation 
would be a happy medium. This is not as 
easy as it sounds for the beginning teacher. 
Some hints on discipline are: (1) Start some 
kind of activity the minute you enter the 
classroom. As long as the pupils are em- 
ployed, they will have little time to devote 
to mischief. (2) Don’t see any more than 
you have to see. Many petty disturbances 
can be ignored and soon the trouble-maker 
will stop if he ceases to gain any attention. 
(3) Never make any unreasonable threats. 
There is sure to be a smarty in the group 
who will force you to carry out your threats, 
which sometimes may be rather embarrass- 
ing to both you and to the members of the 
class. 

The beginning teacher can make things 
easier for himself if he will make an earnest 
effort to co-operate with every member of 
the school administration and with all his 
fellow teachers. The business teacher can 
co-operate with the superintendent by offer- 
ing his services in the office when records 
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and reports must be in the mail in a mini- 
mum length of time. The business teacher 
can be of assistance by doing some of the 
office correspondence during the “rush” 
time. The English teacher and the business 
teacher can render a great service to the 
pupil, and they can make their courses 
interesting by correlating English with 
business assignments. The bookkeeping 
teacher can assist the members of the athletic 
staff by helping to keep a correct account 
of the funds. There is no limit to your op- 
portunities for co-operation with the entire 
school staff. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon your 
duties in the classroom have usually ceased, 
but the role of the teacher is not finished 
until provision has been made for some 
social activities or extracurricular activities. 
The versatile teacher will be able to direct 
Campfire Girl or Boy Scout activities, coach 
dramatics, assist in publishing the school 
paper, sponsor playground activities, sing 
in the church choir, play some musical in- 
strument, or sponsor some social or pro- 
fessional club. 

Aside from assuming responsibilities of 
one or more of these outside activities, the 
teacher must find time in his daily schedule 
for some attention to his personal upkeep, 
and he must obtain sufficient exercise to 
make him physically and mentally alert. If 
you find yourself in a locality where recrea- 
tional facilities are limited, you are always 
able to resort to a mile of walking each day 
to prevent your nerves from being on edge 
the next morning. Of course, you must 
never be too hurried or rushed to keep your- 
self well groomed, neat, and attractive so 
that you will appear fresh and cheerful in 
the morning with an enthusiastic desire to 
do your job better than you did the day 
before. 

When the pupils are suffering through 
your final examinations at the end of the 
thirty-six week period, you might ask your- 
self these questions: (1) Was I a friend of 
the pupils? (2) Did I do more work than 
I was paid to do? (3) What did I learn 
during the year? (4) How would I compare 
with the other teachers in ability? (5) Did 
I have a progressive spirit? 





Binders for 
THE BALANCE SHEET 


Order an inexpensive binder for your copies of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. The binder holds from nine to twelve 
issues; is simple to operate. Price $1.50. 

Order from The C. J. Krehbiel Company, 1030 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Uses of Supplementary Material in 


Consumer Education 


by 


Stella A. Kaplan pul 
Redstone Township High School by writing to Floyd E. Brink, 
Republic, Pennsylvania 


Students of consumer edu- 
cation will get a better under- 
standing and a much greater 
insight into the many problems 
of the consumer if different sources of in- 
formation are used to supplement the text- 
book. At the present time there is a vast 
store of information available to all teachers 
of consumer education. Much of this ma- 
terial may be had for the asking. Other ma- 
terial may be obtained at a small cost. 

To aid in teaching shopping and buying, 
the Household Finance Corporation of 
Chicago, Illinois, offers excellent supple- 
mentary materials in their publications. 
Some of these booklets are: Stretching the 
Food Dollar, Stretching the Clothing Dollar, 
Stretching the Home Furnishings Dollar, 
Stretching the Rental Dollar, Marrying on a 
Small Income, Money Management for House- 
holds, and Better Buymanship. These book- 
lets are very thorough. They may be ob- 
tained for 24% cents each by writing to the 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In ad- 
dition, this company will furnish to teachers 
one free order each year consisting of not 
more than 50 copies of any one booklet. 

The Public Affairs Committee, Incor- 
porated,. publishes pamphlets which are 
excellent digests of the findings of economic 
and social research. Just a glance at some of 
the titles will convince you of their pertinence 
to consumer education. Some of these publi- 
cations are: Credit for Consumers, Your In- 
come and Mine, Our Taxes and What They 
Buy, Co-operatives in the U. S., More for 
Your Money, Read Your Labels, and Chain 
Stores—Pro and Con. These may be obtained 
for 10 cents each from the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

The teaching of banking brings with it 
various problems. Different textbooks vary 
as to the coverage of the subject. To supple- 
ment textbooks, the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association has prepared an adequate 
pamphlet, Banking and Elementary Eco- 
nomics for High Schools. Some of the topics 
discussed in this booklet are ““The Story of 
Money and Credit,” “Our Banks and What 
They Mean,” “The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem,” and “Investing Money.” Teachers in 
Pennsylvania may obtain free copies for 
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distribution to each student 


Chairman, Committee on Pub- 
lic Education, The Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, National Bank 
of Olney, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. These 
booklets become the property of the school 
and are to be used for more than one term. 
Teachers outside the state may obtain one 
free copy for their own use. 

Teachers may avail themselves, at little 
or no cost, of periodicals and studies pub- 
lished by different agencies interested in con- 
sumer problems. The Consumer’s Guide, a 
semi-monthly periodical dealing with con- 
sumer problems, may be obtained free of 
charge by teachers who write to the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. A glance at 
the contents of one issue might give an idea 
of the worth of the magazine: “Stamp Plan- 
ning a New Way,” “Junior Consumer Book- 
shelf,” ““Milk Glossary for Consumers,” and 
“Your Food Supplies, and Costs.” 

The Twentieth Century Fund, which was 
established by the late Edward Filene for 
economic research, publishes many good 
books which are the findings of experts in 
different economic fields. Teachers may 
receive these findings at reduced cost by 
becoming “standing order members” of the 
Fund. Such ‘“‘members’” receive auto- 
matically the publications of the Fund for 
examination. If the teachers desire to keep 
the books, they are given a 25 per cent dis- 
count on the selling price. A recent publica- 
tion which received much favorable com- 
ment was Does Distribution Cost Too Much? 
This book ably deals with all the problems 
of distribution, and it provides an excellent 
supplement for consumer classes in which 
are being studied the various ffiases of dis- 
tribution. Some of the economic experts 
who have made studies for the Fund are 
Stuart Chase, Paul Nystrom, William M. 
Leiserson, and Dr. Lloyd G. Reynolds. 

The various departments of the Federal 
Government will gladly send to teachers, 
without charge, publications dealing with 
the work they are doing. These publications 
can often be worked into the consumer edu- 
cation curriculum easily and with good 
effect. The Department of Agriculture is a 
vast reservoir of consumer materials. 
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Supplementary materials are not limited 
to books, periodicals, and pamphlets, how- 
ever. Movies are excellent sources of teach- 
ing material. The Government has made a 
number of good movies, and for most of 
these there are no rental charges. Schools 
are required to pay only the transportation 
charges to and from the destination. 

One of the best films released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture is The River, a 
three-reel sound movie. It pictures the 
economic life of the Mississippi Valley, and 
it also shows the destruction to that region 
by floods and erosion. It is an excellent 
supplement for a unit on conservation of 
natural resources. The scenes of the flood 
of 1936, the work of the TVA, and the re- 
settlement work of the government are 
especially good. This film may be obtained 
by applying to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Youth Gets a Break, a three-reel sound 
movie, portrays the problems of youth. It 
shows how the NYA has come to aid our 
youth with its out-of-school work program, 
and how it teaches young men and women 
some skills to make them more desirable in 
the labor market. This film may be obtained 
by writing to the state administrator of 
the NYA in your state. 

Housing In Our Time, a two-reel sound 
movie, shows how the United States Housing 
Authority works. It traces the housing 
program from the time a loan is granted to 
a city until the project is finished and the 
people move in. There are excellent scenes 
showing poor living conditions before hous- 
ing projects were started. This film may be 
obtained from the United States Housing 
Authority, Washington, D. C. 

Know Your Coal is a sound movie based 
on the consumer’s interest in coal. This pic- 
ture shows how a consumer can get the most 
heat from coal. It also tells how the interests 
of consumers are protected by the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division of the Department 
of Agriculture. This movie may be obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There are many other films available to 
teachers from governmental agencies. A list 
of these films may be obtained by writing 
to the United States Information Service, 
Washington, D. C., for the Directory of 
United States Government Films. 

Private organizations also release some 
fine films. Hidden Values, produced by the 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, portrays the 
interest certain business concerns take in 
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satisfying their customers. This movie 
shows how Sears, Roebuck and Company 
test the durability of their merchandise be- 
fore offering it to the public for sale. This 
movie may be obtained from the company’s 
distributor, The Venard Organization, 702 
South Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois. 

There is still another source of supple- 
mentary material which is somewhat dif- 
ferent in character from those that I have 
already mentioned. This source is particu- 
larly useful to schools which make use of a 
public address system. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund has made a series of recordings of 
addresses and economic dramas which have 
been presented over the radio. These re- 
cordings deal with problems that are vital to 
consumers. Some of these problems are dis- 
tribution, state trade barriers, the problems 
of the farmer, and the problems of the 
merchant. Outstanding economists, such 
as Stuart Chase, introduce these problems. 
There is, however, one drawback to the use 
of these recordings. The records are sixteen 
inches in diameter and it is difficult to find 
recording machines on which the records fit. 
Whenever the records can be used they 
provide an invaluable aid to teaching. These 
records bring outstanding economists to the 
student via the “air” direct to the classroom. 
The recordings may be obtained from The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City, for a rental 
charge of one dollar for each record. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 








Any teacher using 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING or COLLEGE TYPE- 
WRITING may obtain a typewriting 
speed chart free. Each chart provides 
space for thirty-two students to record 
the gross speed and the net speed of 
timed tests. Suitable for elementary or 


advanced typewriting. 
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Denver Convention of N. E. A. Department of Business 


— . 





The N. E. A. De- 
partment of Business 
Education held its an- 
nual convention at the 
Hotel Albany, Den- 
ver, Colorado, on June 
28 to July 1. The 
general session, held 
on Monday, June 29, 
was presided over by 
President H. P. Guy. 
The convention 
theme was “Business 
Education in War- 
time.”’ Lola Maclean, 
educational director of 
Detroit Commercial 
College, gave an ad- 
dress at the general session entitled, ““The 
Voice of Business.” Elvin S. Eyster, 
professor of business administration, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, also ap- 
peared on the general session program. He 
discussed the topic, “A Wartime Program 
for the Training of Office Workers.” 

Sectional meetings were held on the first 
and second days of the convention. Many 
outstanding teachers appeared on the pro- 
grams of these meetings. 

At the business session on Wednesday, 


Cecil Puckett 
President 








July 1, the following 
officers were elected: 
president, Cecil Puck- 
ett, head of the de- 
partment of business 
education, University 





of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; first vice- 
president, Erwin 


Keithley, South Divi- 
sion High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; 
second vice-president, 
Mildred Howard, Jun- 
ior College, San Mateo, 
California; treasurer, 
Bernard Shilt, super- 
visor of secondary 
commercial education, Buffalo, New York; 
secretary, Anson Barber, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. The following new 
members were elected to the Executive 
Committee: D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
courses in commercial education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Mildred Taft, Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire; L. H. Diekroeger, 
Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Members of the editorial staff appointed 


Erwin Keithley 
First Vice-President 


























Pictures taken at the chuck wagon dinner held at the convention of the N. E. A. 


Department of Buséinéss. 
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by the Executive Committee are: editor-in- 
chief of The National Business Education 
Quarterly, Anson B. Barber, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia; associate editor, 
Hollis P. Guy, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. The National Business Education 
News will be discontinued for the duration 
of the war. 

The Executive Committee appointed Er- 
win M. Keithley of South Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to serve as 
national membership director. Mrs. Frances 
Doub North of Western High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, was appointed co- 
ordinator. 

a * o 
Business Education Research Society 


The Society for the Advancement of 
Research in Business Education held its 
first annual meeting at the Men’s Faculty 
Club, Columbia University, New York City, 
on Tuesday evening, August 11. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Marsden A. Sher- 
man, formerly of Salinas Junior College, 
Salinas, California, and now a full-time 
doctoral student in the business education 
department of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; vice-president, Leanore Coard, 
head of commercial department, Patterson 
Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland; 
secretary-treasurer, Winifred ‘Templeton, 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

* s a 


West Virginia Institute Conducts Conference 


A state-wide conference for commercial 
teachers was sponsored by the West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, Montgomery, last 
spring. The theme of the conference was 
“New Trends and Techniques in Commerce 
| Teaching.” The following speakers appeared 
on the program: Dr. H. L. Forkner, Colum- 
bia University, New York City—“Organiza- 
tion of a Future Business Leaders of America 
Club in Your Commerce Department”; Dr. 
Anson B. Barber, Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia—‘‘Use of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests in Your Teaching 
Work”; E. F. Hall, Science Research Asso- 
ciates—““The Commerce Teacher as a Guid- 
ance Worker”; and Hollis P. Guy, Univer- 
city of Kentucky, Lexington—“Business 
Education and the War Effort.” 
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Earl Strong Appointed Research Agent 


On June 1 Earl P. Strong was appointed 
a research agent in the Business Education 
Service, U. S: Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Strong is working under the 
supervision of B. Frank Kyker, chief of the 
Business Education Service. 

Mr. Strong was formerly director of busi- 
ness education of the public schools in 
Washington, D. C. More recently, he was a 
training consultant for the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission in Washington, D. C. 


Indiana University Offers Wartime Program 


The School of Business of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, is making provision to 
meet the shortage of competent office per- 
sonnel through the offering of an intensive 
schedule of courses planned for the develop- 
ment of vocational proficiency in office occu- 
pations. The students may begin an inten- 
sive office training program at the opening 
of each new semester. The features of the 
intensive office training program are: 


1. Fuli-time work may be taken in secretarial and 
office training courses. 

2. Basic skills in shorthand and typewriting, ade- 
quate to meet occupational requirements in most 
offices, may be acquired in one semester under 
the intensive training program. 

3. Vocational proficiency in business machines 
operation and in related office skills of a non- 
secretarial nature may be acquired in one 
semester under the intensive training program 
by students who have reasonable proficiency in 
typewriting. 

4. Advanced speed building courses in shorthand 
dictation and transcription are provided for 
students who have a shorthand speed of 100 
words a minute or more. 


5. Accounting courses on an intensive basis are 
offered whereby a student may prepare for 
general accounting and industrial accounting 
positions in a much shorter period of time than 
is usually devoted to such training. 


6. Related training is provided in advertising, cost 
accounting, budgeting, income tax procedure, 
auditing, business correspondence, office man- 
agement, and personnel management. 

7. Each student may progress as rapidly as he is 
able under the plan of instruction and directed 
study which is used. 

8. Counselling and advisory services are available 
(a) to assist students in discovering their apti- 
tudes, abilities, and interests for office work, and 
(b) to aid students in planning a program of 
office training to fit their individual needs. 

9. Credit hours earned in these intensive programs 
apply toward graduation requirements. 

10. The objective of the intensive training program 
is vocational proficiency. Therefore, the stand- 
ard of achievement expected at the completion 
of any one of the intensive training programs 

is determined by occupational requirements. 
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Many unusual features are introduced in the 
eighteenth edition that make this book easy to 
teach and easy to learn. For example, the 
approach has been shortened and simplified, 
all new terms are printed in italics and are ex- 
plained and illustrated at the time they are 
introduced, every new principle is presented 
with a concrete example and is then summarized 
as a general principle, and after each principle 
has been presented it is gradually expanded as 
the student progresses. 





The spiral development followed in the eight- 
eenth edition proceeds from a simple, non- 
technical treatment in the first cycle through 
constantly expanding cycles. A thorough 
mastery of the complete process is assured, for 
the bookkeeping cycle is covered five times in 
the first eighteen chapters. As each principle 
is developed and expanded, the student is re- 
quired to apply it in terms of businesses, indi- 
viduals, and social organizations. The devel- 
opment of the principles in the eighteenth 
edition is broken down carefully into logical 
steps that are typical of blackboard procedure 
used by good teachers in explaining principles 
to a class. 
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There are hundreds of business teachers 
now in the armed services of the United 
States. It has been difficult to keep up to 
date in regard to them, and it has been 
practically impossible to keep their addresses 
correct so that THe BaLaNce SHEET will 
reach them. 

Many business teachers have gone into 
the Army and the Navy as commissioned 
officers; and others have gone in through the 
draft. Since it is impossible to keep up to 
date in regard to ranks and addresses, we 
are merely listing below some brief informa- 
tion about those who have gone into the 
various branches of service: 

J. ANDREW Ho Ley, head of department of business 


education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma—U. S. Navy 

A.Bert Orton, Senior High School, Belmont, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Naval Air Force 

Rosert Quinn, Senior High School, Belmont, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Naval Air Force 

Epwarp A. Bartiert, High School, Winchester, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Army Air Force 

LAWRENCE W. Sou.z, Cony High School, Augusta, 
Maine—U. S. Navy 

GrorceE Husson, Senior High School, Belmont, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Everett Siivia, Polytechnic High School, San 
Francisco, California—U. S. Army 

GERALD FitzGrratp, Northwestern School of Com- 
merce, Portland, Oregon—U. S. Army 

Joseph DerBrum, Stanford University, Stanford 
University, California—U. S. Army Air Force 

Jerry KintNEr, High School, Fremont, California— 
U. S. Navy 

Jack GIVEN, supervisor of commercial education, 
Los Angeles, California—U. S. Navy 

RinaLtpo Wren, Madera Union High School, Ma- 
dera, California—U. S. Army Air Force 

Cietus Zumwa.t, Modesto Junior College, Mo- 
desto, California—U. S. Navy 

J. E. Auten, High School, Miami, Arizona—U. S. 
Navy 

Wi.rorp Wixson, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
California—U. S. Army Air Force 

B. C. Barnes, North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington, Texas—U. S. Army 

C. Guy Brown, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma—U. S. Army Air Force 

Herpert McManan, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

F. DeVere Smitu, Olympia High School, Columbia, 
South Carolina—U. S. Army 

M. Frep Tinwe.i, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma—U. S. Navy 

AnseL Wattace, Central Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana—U. S. Navy 

R. R. Ricwarps, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky—U. S. Army Air 
Force 














in Armed Service * * * 


T. E. Dorn, Jr., Greenwood College of Commerce, 
Greenwood, South Carolina—U. 5S. Army 

Russet Miiier, Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky—U. S. Army 

Jutius Netson, Windber High School, Windber, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Sran.ey C. Rosrnson, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston, Illinois—U. S. Navy 

Bernarp J. Swanson, High School, Morgan Hill, 
California—U. S. Navy 

Raymon Jounson, Morehead State Teachers Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky—U. S. Coast Guard 

Spencer Bensow, Merritt Business School, Oak- 
land, California—U. S. Army 

Harry C. Ecxuorr, special state supervisor, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California—U. S. Army Air Force 

CiypE Faker, Fremont High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia—U. S. Naval Air Force 

Francis X. Ketty, Weymouth High School, East 
Weymouth, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Weaver Meapows, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California—U. S. Naval Air Force 

R. F. Connon, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois—U. S. Navy 

Witey Tonnar, commercial curriculum director, 
Santa Barbara, California—U. S. Army 

Paut E. Ricnarps, High School, Santa Monica, 
California—U. S. Army 

Roy Harkins, Peoria Union High School, Peoria, 
Arizona—U. S. Army 

Ricuarp Hi.tpretn, Senior High School, Belmont, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Rosert Hii, High School, Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 

P. M. Kortz, High School, Coraopolis, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Army 

Cuancey Wuerry, Derry Boro High School, Derry, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Ricnarp Artuurs, High School, Etna, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 

ALLAN Lioyp, High School, Munhall, Pennsylvania 
—U. S. Navy 

ANDREW York, High School, Springdale, Pennsy]l- 
vania—U. S. Coast Guard 





Georce Hitt, High School, Tarentum, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 


Atvin Boot, South Union High School, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

CuatmMers Broon, High School, Verona, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Coast Guard 

Joun R. Boyp, High School, South Charleston, West 
Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Eimer G. Pepraut, High School, Spa’ «xs, Nevada— 
U.S. Coast Guard 

Paut W. Cocuran, Cameron State Agricultural 
College, Lawton, Oklahoma—U. S. Navy 


Dr. Eucene Hveues, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana—U. S. Army Air Force 


Ratr Tuomas, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Montgomery, West Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Haran J. RANDALL, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin—U. S. Army Air Force 
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N. B. T. A. Convention News 


Plans for the 1942 convention of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association have 
just been released by Publicity Director 
Elvin S. Eyster. The forty-fifth annual 
convention of the Association will be held 
at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, on 
December 28, 29, and 30. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, president of the Asso- 
ciation, has announced the following con- 
vention schedule: Opening meeting—Mon- 
day, December 28, at 8:30 Pp. m.; general 
session—Tuesday, December 29, at 9:30 
A. M.; departmental meetings (colleges, pri- 
vate schools, and secondary schools)— 
Tuesday, December 29, from 2:00 Pp. m. to 
5:00 Pp. M.; general session—Wednesday, 
December 30, from 9:00 A. m. to 10:30 a. M.; 
subject matter round table -discussions— 
Wednesday, December 30, from 10:40 a. mo. 
to 12:00 m., and from 2:00 p. m. to 4:00 P. m.; 
closing session and banquet—Wednesday, 
December 30, at 6:30 Pp. m. 

“Business Education Realities in War and 


Post War” has been chosen as the general 
theme for the convention. The program is 
being planned to deal with realistic war- 
time problems of business education. At 
the general sessions of the convention the 
following three phases of the theme are to 
be developed: (1) Education as a Victory- 
Winning Force in World Democracy; (2) 
Wartime Changes in American Industry 
and Business; and (3) Wartime Realities 
in Changing Business Education. 

James L. Holtsclaw, city supervising 
principal of commercial education, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been appointed chairman of 
the local committee to make plans for the 
convention. Ivan E. Chapman, assistant 
superintendent of schools in Detroit, will 
serve as liason officer for the Executive Board. 

Room reservations at the Hotel Statler 
should be made immediately. Rates on room 
reservations before the time of registration 
are $3 for a single room and $5 for a double 
room. 








Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held on May 7, 8, and 9 at the Hotel 
Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. The 
following officers were elected to serve during 
the coming year: president, A. R. Graves, 
Capital City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa; first vice-president, Stanley 
J. Shook, manager of Topeka Business 
College, Topeka, Kansas; second vice- 
president, R. E. Aanestad, High School, 








Newton, Iowa; secretary, Florence Ludwick, 
Bayless College, Dubuque, Iowa; treasurer, 
Mrs. S. P. Randall, president of Badger- 
Green Bay Business College, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

The first day of the convention was 
designated as Private School Managers’ Day. 
The general conference of the Association 
was held on Friday and Saturday, May 8 
and 9, and was presided over by Irene M. 
Kessler of Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa. 





New Officers of Central Commercial Teachers Association 


In the photograph above, the new officers are, from left to right: Mrs. S. P. Randall, R. E. Aanestad, A. R. 
Graves, and Florence Ludwick. 
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Nolan Goes to Connecticut 


Carroll A. Nolan, who 
for the past several years 
has been an instructor at 
Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, 
has been appointed tem- 
porary head of the busi- 
ness education depart- 
ment of the Teachers 
College of Connecticut, 
New Britain. Mr. Nolan 
is serving as head of the 
department in the ab- 
sence of Harold M. Perry, 
who has accepted a tem- 
porary appointment in a 
government agency. Mr. 
Nolan is on leave of absence from Ball 
State Teachers College, and Mr. Perry is on 
leave of absence from the Teachers College 
of Connecticut. 

Mr. Nolan is a graduate of Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, with a 
B. S. degree in commerce. He obtained his 
Master’s degree in education from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. For several years he was a teacher 
and acting head of the commercial depart- 
ment in the high school at Aliquippa, Penn- 
sylvania. He is now a candidate for the 
Doctor’s degree at New York University, 
New York City. 

During the past several years Mr. Nolan 
has contributed several articles to out- 
standing magazines in the business educa- 
tion field. 














Carroll A. Nolan 


Dictation by Remote Control 


A radio and public address system was 
installed in the school buildings of Boulder 
City, Nevada, last fall. Genevra Baken, the 
commercial teacher, conceived the idea that 
Elbert Edwards, superintendent of schools, 
might be willing to give the advanced short- 
hand class some experience in taking dicta- 
tion direct from his office. He has dictated 
to the class several times, and the students 
have stated that they enjoy it and would 
like to have more of it. 


Mr. Edwards dictates over the public 
address system. The entire class, including 
the teacher, takes the dictation. The letters 
are read in class by the students who later 
transcribe them. The teacher, as well as 
the students, proofreads the letters before 
they are delivered to the superintendent’s 
office. 
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Carlson Appointed to Washington Post 


Paul: A. Carlson was 
recently appointed prin- 
cipal training specialist 
in the central office of the 
U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. 
C. He reported for duty 
in Washington on July 1 

Mr. Carlson is on leave 
of absence from his posi- 
tion as director of com- 
mercial education, State 
Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. He 
definitely plans to return 
to Whitewater just as 
soon as his assignment in 
Washington is completed. 

Mr. Carlson’s duties will be that of a con- 
sultant in the training division of the Civil 
Service Commission. Each of the war 
agencies and departments of the govern- 
ment has a training division. Mr. Carlson is 
a consultant to these agencies in the area of 
clerical in-service training. Each training 
division of each government agency prepares 
its own instructional materials, handbooks, 
manuals, and written procedures. The 
training division of the Civil Service Com- 
mission assists in the planning of these in- 
service training programs. 





Paul A. Carlson 


A New Plan of Personality Development 


Mrs. Amber Lovell, a junior business 
teacher in the Macfarland Junior High 
School, Washington, D. C., has worked out 
a unique plan of stressing the importance of 
character and personality development in 
connection with the training of students in 
the junior business classes. Mrs. Lovell has 
been using the case study method as an ap- 
proach to the development of personality 
traits. A few brief case studies are read to 
the students and are then discussed. These 
studies usually deal with punctuality, hon- 
esty, courtesy, determination, and other 
similar traits. The students are then re- 
quired to write about any situation that 
may involve these traits. These papers are 
read in class and the students discuss the 
various possibilities of behavior and te 
resulting consequences. 

Mrs. Lovell has found that the een 
are fascinated by this case study method of 
personality training, for it gives them an 
opportunity to write about themselves and 


their actions. 
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Students Sell $14,000 In Bonds 


The students of George A. Campbell, 
teacher of salesmanship, merchandising, and 
bookkeeping at the Burbank Senior High 
School, Burbank, California, have sold more 
than $14,000 worth of war bonds and stamps. 
Applying theories that they learned from 
their salesmanship textbooks and lectures, 
the students themselves worked out the idea 
of doing something practical for their coun- 
try. Under the direction of Mr. Campbell 
they organized a school-wide campaign to 
promote the sale of stamps and bonds. 

Practice in accounting, buying, making 
sales talks, and conducting an advertising 
campaign was provided for in the project. 
The class was organized into a regular busi- 
ness group and individual students were 
elected to certain offices, such as sales man- 
ager, publicity director, and advertising 
manager. As a part of the project a small 
sales booth was set up in the school cafeteria. 
A sales performance chart was kept by the 
sales manager in order that a close check 
could be kept on the sales to date. The stu- 
dents were given a green star for the sale of 


a $25 bond, a blue star for the sale of a $50 
bond, a red star for the sale of a $100 bond, 
a silver star for the sale of a $500 bond, and 
a gold star for the sale of a $1,000 bond. 


The following is a description of student 
activities: 


1. The sales manager handles general direction of 
the campaign, the sales performance chart, and 
he arranges the schedule for booth salesmen. 


2. The publicity manager handles all announcements 
in the school bulletin, any announcements during 
assemblies or school games, and entertainment 
and spot announcements duri.1g booth sales. 

3. The advertising manager works in close contact 
with the art department and handles the display 
of signs in the halls or around the booth. 

4. The treasurer and the assistant treasurer are re- 
sponsible for all the record keeping, for handling 
the money, for the distribution of stamps, for 
ordering and buying stamps and bonds, and for 
accounting for all the funds. 

5. All other students in the class sell in the booth, 
sell to friends and to other students, sell to 
teachers, make repeat sales, write spot announce- 
ments, speak over the microphone, and prepare 
sales talks on war stamps and bonds, which are 
given first in class and are then given in other 
classrooms. 





A Personal, Nonuccational Course 





RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 


By MOORE, WHELAND, AND FILE 








A simplified record-keeping course designed for personal, 
nonvocational courses, and general preparatory courses. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE provides training in personal use record 
keeping, but, at the same time, it does not sacrifice real bookkeeping values. 
The course is based on the simple presentation of records for persons, families, 


clubs, and small businesses. 


The course forms an excellent introduction to 


the technical phases of bookkeeping for those students who are interested 
in acquiring a full understanding of bookkeeping for vocational purposes. 
Each chapter is accompanied by (a) practical discussion questions, (b) 
oral exercises, and (c) written exercises. Available for a one-semester and a 
one-year course with optional workbooks and a free teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
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Try This 
For Your Course in 


Business English 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION - . BY R. R. AURNER 


For a completely fresh and vitally interesting course in 
business English try EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Second Edition, by Aurner. The book 
has been arranged with the specific purpose of making 
business letter writing and grammar highly interesting 
and yet thoroughly practical. The author stresses in 
the beginning lessons the importance of business letters. 
The student is then shown why 
some letters are not successful, 
ways of improving the content and 
the form of letters, and how to 
write forceful business letters. 


The old, orthodox method of dis- 
cussing grammar has been dis- 
carded. Instead of treating gram- 
mar as an isolated subject set 
completely apart from letter writ- 
ing, the author has woven gram- 
mar into the letter-writing assign- 
ments. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Columbia University Awards Degrees 


Agnes E. Osborne, an instructor at the 
College of the City of New York and the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by Columbia Univer- 
sity at its June commencement. Dr. Os- 
borne’s dissertation was entitled, “The 
Relationship Between Certain Psychological 
Tests and Shorthand Achievement.” Dr. 
Osborne is well known in the field of short- 
hand and is co-author of Correlated Dictation 
and Transcription. She has also contributed 
to professional magazines in the business 
education field. 


Clyde E. Rowe, teacher in the Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
an instructor in the summer session at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
also awarded the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy by Columbia University in June. 
His dissertation was entitled, ‘““The Writing 
of Infrequently Used Words in Shorthand.” 
Dr. Rowe developed a unique timing ma- 
chine in connection with his dissertation 
which measures shorthand and longhand 
writing rates and pauses in writing. This 
makes possible a closer analysis of writing 
than has previously been possible. Dr. Rowe 
is well known in educational circles. He is 
the author of Ten Years of Shorthand Refer- 
ences and the co-author of the following 
textbooks: Business and Personal Type- 
writing, Direct Practice Units for Beginning 
Gregg Shorthand, and Everyday Law. He has 
also contributed extensively to educational 
magazines. 


Pi Omega Pi News 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of busi- 
ness education, Newark, New Jersey, was 
elected the first honorary member of the 
Beta Delta Chapter of Pi Omega Pi at New 
York University, New York City. The 
annual banquet and initiation of the 
chapter was held at the New York University 
Faculty Club on May 2. Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, professor of business education at 
New York University, is sponsor of Beta 
Delta Chapter. 


The Beta Kappa Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was installed at West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Montgomery, on June 2. Mrs. 
Carl B. Miller of Psi Chapter was the in- 
stallation officer. Ralf J. Thomas, an instruc- 
tor in the department of commerce, is co- 
sponsor of Beta Kappa Chapter. 
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Kentucky Business Education Association 


L. C. Fowler of Mur- Jf 
ray State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murray, Kentucky, 
is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Kentucky 
Business Education As- 
sociation. He was elected 
at the fourteenth annual 
convention of the Asso- 
ciation held in Louisville. 

Other officers elected 
for the school year 1942- 
43 are: first vice-presi- 
dent, Colonel Thomas E. 
Fitz-Hugh, Holmes Sen- 
ior High School, Coving- 
ton; second vice-presi- 
dent, Lillian M. Crosby, Western Junior 
High School, Louisville; secretary, Rowena 
Wright, Atherton High School, Louisville; 
treasurer, C. C. Dawson, Berea College, 
Berea. The new directors are: Anna D. 
Gill, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond; H. P. Guy, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; R. W. Jennings, 
ex-officio, Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead; Emily Overton, Senior High 
School, Owensboro; Celic Prezioso, Holmes 
High School, Covington. 

Interesting addresses were given at the 
meeting by Charles W. Williams of the 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 











L. C. Fowler 


U. S. Naval School at Northwestern 


A United States Naval Training school 
for radio operators is now being conducted 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, IlIli- 
nois. It opened in June, 1942. The naval 
officer in charge is Commander S. D. A. 
Cobb, who is assisted by Lieutenant E. L. 
Benton and other naval personnel. Dr. 
J. F. Calvert of the electrical engineering 
department of Technological Institute is edu- 
cational director. H. B. Bauernfeind is as- 
sistant educational director. He is on leave 
of absence from his former position as in- 
structor of office machines and director of 
guidance at Waukegan Township High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois. 

Mr. Bauernfeind has charge of the test- 
ing program that is being developed, and 
he acts as supervisor of typewriting in- 
struction. There are now approximately 
thirty-five instructors in the school. 
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Fries Now at Northwestern 


Albert C. Fries is now 
assistant professor of sec- 
retarial science and di- 
rector of the department 
of secretarial science in 
the School of Commerce, 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
For the past six years 
Mr. Fries has been assist- 
ant professor of business 
education at Illinois 
State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal. The secre- 
tarial science program to 
be directed by Mr. Fries 
is a newly inaugurated 
four-year program at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The secretarial training courses will be 
offered only to students in the senior divi- 
sion of the School of Commerce. 

Mr. Fries obtained his B. S. and M. S. 
degrees from the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. He has completed some of the re- 
quirements for his Doctor’s degree at New 
York University, New York City. In addi- 
tion to his university teaching experience, 
Mr. Fries has taught in the high schools of 
Lawrenceville and Maywood, Illinois. He 
is a member of Pi Omega Pi, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and Phi Delta Kappa fraternities. 








Albert C. Fries 


Emporia State College Conference 

The first annual Kansas Conference on 
Business Education was sponsored by Em- 
poria State College, Emporia, on July 9. 
The morning program was devoted to a 
round-table discussion on business skill 
subjects, and it was presided over by B. 
Bargen of Bethel College, Newton, Kansas. 
The afternoon program was devoted to a 
round-table discussion on social business, 
and was presided over by E. C. Shemwell of 
the Senior High School, Ottawa, Kansas. 
The chairman of the dinner meeting was J. 
Leslie Bayless, Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa; the speaker 
at this meeting was W. Harmon Wilson, 
editor of Tue BaLance Sueet. His topic 
was “Business Education During the War 
and After the War.” 





BUY MORE JU. S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Yeoman School at Indiana University 


A yeoman school has been organized by 
the U. S. Navy at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and Professor Elvin S. Eyster 
is the educational director. He has hired a 
staff of approximately forty instructors to 
handle subject matter instruction. The 
school will, at its peak of enrollment, have 
about 1,200 yeoman in attendance. 

Lieutenant E. J. Aylstock is the executive 
officer of the school representing the Navy. 
He was formerly the manager of the college 
department of South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fordham University Conference 


The Catholic High School Commercial 
Teachers Conference, sponsored by Fordham 
University, New York City, was held on 
Saturday, April 11. The chairman of the 
general meeting was Ruth K. Byrns, director 
of teacher training, Fordham University. 
An outstanding feature of the morning pro- 
gram was a demonstration of speed develop- 
ment in typing and shorthand. The after- 
noon program was devoted to sectional 
meetings. The bookkeeping and nonsecre- 
tarial sectional meeting was presided over 
by Sister Mary Concepta, principal of 
Aquinas High School, New York City. The 
secretarial sectional meeting was presided 
over by Sister Mary Annunciata, principal 
of Catherine McAuley Commercial High 
School and the Mercy Secretarial Junior 
College, Brooklyn, New York. 


Changes at Oklahoma A. and M. 


Dean Raymond D. Thomas of the School 
of Business, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, has accepted an appointment as 
state director of OPA in Oklahoma. 

J. Andrew Holley, head of the department 
of business education, received a commission 
as Lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
and has been called to active duty. 

C. K. Reiff has taken over the duties of 
Mr. Holley for the duration of the war. He 
will serve as acting head of the department 
of business education. Mr. Reiff was for- 
merly city superintendent of schools of 
Oklahoma City. He has been more recently 
serving as assistant supervisor of trades and 
industrial education in charge of distributive 
education for the state of Oklahoma. His 
office has been located on the campus of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, where he has 
conducted classes for teachers. 
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Nevada Teachers Elect Miss Rawson 


The newly elected president of the Nevada 
State Commercial Teachers Association is 
Margaret Rawson, High School, Reno. Miss 
Rawson had been serving as president of 
the Association in the absence of E. G. 
Pedrali who was called for duty in the U. S. 
Coast Guard early in the spring. Phyllis L. 
Anker, High School, Eureka, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Nevada Commercial Contest Asso- 
ciation, which meets in connection with the 
Nevada State Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, elected as president Caroline Markey, 
High School, Elko. The secretary-treasurer 
of this group is Sam Zackheim, High School, 
Virginia City. 

- . + 


Beta Alpha Psi 


The Omega chapter of Beta Alpha Psi, 
national accounting fraternity, was installed 
in June at the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
The initiation ceremony was in charge of 
Dean R. E. Gloss of Alpha chapter. Assist- 
ant Dean C. R. Niswonger is the faculty 
advisor of the new chapter. The group has 
functioned for over a year as an accounting 
club. 

Twenty-one students and five faculty 
members were initiated. Assistant profes- 
sors K. S. Burton, William Whitney, and 
Harold Benson, and instructors David C. 
Alden, and Harry M. Gerlach were the 


faculty members initiated. 
. o _ 
Syracuse University Conference 


The annual conference on business educa- 
tion conducted by Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, was held on July 16. 
The general theme of the conference was 
“Business Education During and After the 
Present War.” The general chairman of the 
conference was Professor George R. Tilford, 
department of business education, Syracuse 
University, who presided at the morning 
session. The afternoon session was presided 
over by Donald W. Feller, assistant profes- 
sor of business education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Several outstanding representatives of 
governmental agencies appeared on both the 
morning and the afternoon programs. Some 
of the topics discussed at the conference 
were: “‘Finance During and After the War,” 
“The General Plan of the OPA,” “War 
Changes Made in Business Education on the 
Pacific Coast,” and “Shorthand and Type- 
writing During the War.” 
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Miami University Naval School 
H. M. Benson, who 


has been an instructor of 
business education at 
Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, for the past 
three years, has been 
promoted to an assistant 
professor. He has also 
been appointed head of 
the typing department 
of the Naval Training 
School (radio) located 
on the campus of Miami 
University. Miami Uni- 
versity has been selected 
as one of the few univer- 
sities in the United States 4: M- Benson 
to furnish instruction for Navy yeomen. 
Three instructors and 600 trainees comprise 
the personnel of the new department which 
offers instruction in code typing. 

Before going to Miami University, Mr. 
Benson taught in the high schools of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Kenosha, Wisconsin; and Al- 
bion, Michigan. He obtained his M. A. de- 
gree from the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, and his B. S. degree from Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleas- 
ant. 











a * * 
Gress Appointed Association President 


John J. Gress, professor of business edu- 
cation at Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long 
Island, New York, was elected president of 
the Nassau County (New York) Business 
Teachers Association to serve during the 
year 1942-43. Other officers elected were: 
vice-president, Mrs. Katherine B. Jack, 
High School, Lawrence, New York; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. J. Bratcher, High School, 
Valley Stream, New York. 

A new and added feature of the coming 
meetings of the Association will be clinics on 
shorthand, typewriting, and secretarial prac- 
tice. In addition, Professor Gress and com- 
mittee members will conduct a series of 
follow-up and survey studies in the field of 
business education in the schools of Nassau 
County. 





WANTED: Dates of Meetings 


Officers of organizations of business teachers 
should send to the editor of THE BALANCE 
SHEET announcements in regard to the dates 
and the places of the meetings of their organiza- 
tions. These announcements will appear in the 
October issue. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


FOURTH EDITION 
BY CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 


Every hour of the day GENERAL BUSINESS has specific 
value in solving both business problems and personal 
problems. Primary emphasis is placed on those general, 
nontechnical values of business information that are 
useful to everyone regardless of his occupational inter- 
ests. The topics developed in this book are rich in 
general information, specific business information, and 
consumer training. 


The first part of the course emphasizes-the business 
information, the techniques, and the services that 
should be understood by everyone in his daily contacts 
in business. The second part of the course emphasizes 
the understanding of the economic community and the 
functions performed by the organizations and businesses 
of the community. 


The topics treated in GENERAL BUSINESS also aid 
pupils in discovering aptitudes, abilities, and interests 
that will help them in planning a school program and 
finally in selecting a vocation. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Delta Pi Epsilon News 


A new chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon was 
installed at Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on May 21. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, the national president of the fra- 
ternity, installed the officers and members at 
the initiation ceremonies. Paul L. Salsgiver, 
head of the department of business educa- 
tion at Boston University, is the faculty 
sponsor. Officers of this new chapter are: 
president, Frank Kerwin, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts; vice-presi- 
dent, Hilda McNally, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston, Massachusetts; recording secretary, 
Dorothy Murphy, High School, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts; corresponding secretary, Sara 
R. Hume, High School, Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts; treasurer, Joseph Albrecht, High 
School, Whitman, Massachusetts; historian, 
Marcha Murdock, High School, Milton, 
Massachusetts; editor of News Letter, Gilda 
Marques, Stoneham, Massachusetts. 

The Delta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at 
the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, held a business conference on June 13. 
The theme of the conference was “Business 
Education and Present Emergencies.” Sev- 
eral outstanding leaders in business and in 
education appeared on the program. Officers 
of the newly organized Delta Chapter are: 
president, J. Howard Nelson, High School, 
Reading, Ohio; vice-president, Gladys Bahr, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
corresponding secretary, Rhodapearl Bayha, 
Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; recording secretary, Velma Fortman, 
Commercial Vocational High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; treasurer, Claude Grove, 
Deer Park, Ohio; historian, Paul Cutshall, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
editor of News Letter, Harold Leith, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Zeta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon was 
installed at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
on June 24. A banquet was held following 
the formal initiation ceremonies. D. D. 
Lessenberry, national president of the 
fraternity, presided as toastmaster. Others 
on the banquet program included Eliza- 
beth Cummings, Vance T. Littlejohn, Patty 
Spruill, and George Thomas Walker. Miss 
Cummings, Mr. Littlejohn, and Miss Spruill 
are members of the staff of the Woman’s 
College; Mr. Walker is state supervisor of 
business education in Louisiana. He was a 
visiting instructor at the Woman’s College 
for the summer session. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
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dent, Elizabeth Cummings, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; vice-president, Max Keith; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Cordelia Walke, 
Vocational School, Greensboro; correspond- 
ing secretary, Jeanette Sievers, Senior High 
School, Greensboro; treasurer, Mrs. Kathryn 
McEntire, Senior High School, Greensboro; 
historian, Emma Kathryn Cobb, High 
School, Newton; faculty advisor, Dr. McKee 
Fisk. 


Dr. Graham Appointed Supervisor 


Dr. Jessie Graham, former supervisor of 
commercial education for the Los Angeles 
City School System, has been promoted to 
head supervisor. This new position was 
created because the former head supervisor, 
John N. Given, left to assume his responsi- 
bility of Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. Dr. 
Graham comes to her new position with a 
wealth of information, background, training, 
and experience. 

Barnett Atkinson has been appointed 
supervisor in Dr. Graham’s place. For many 
years he has been a teacher of commercial 
subjects at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles. 


Alpha lota Convention 


The twelfth annual convention of Alpha 
Iota, international honorary business soror- 
ity, was held in Cleveland, Ohio, on July 3, 
4, and 5. The twenty chapters of the Ohio 
state organization were the official hostesses. 
The general chairman of the convention was 
Pernie Martin of Akron. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, grand president of 
the Sorority, presided at the convention, 
the theme of which was “All Out for 
Victory.” Alpha Iota’s place in the war 
effort was featured at the general business 
meetings. 

Frances Castle of Tacoma, Washington, 
was crowned the winner in the “Miss 
Victory” quiz contest which was conducted 
on Saturday morning. Delite Martin, the 
midwestern editor, and Nancy Copeland, 
the business girls’ editor of Charm magazine, 
covered the convention and _ presented 
Phyllis Friend of Detroit, Michigan, with 
Charm’s most perfect suit for young business- 
women. 

The 1943 convention will be held in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. The Milwaukee chap- 
ters, with the Iowa, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota chapters assisting, will be the 
official hostesses for this convention. 
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A VALUABLE 
BACKGROUND 
COURSE 





BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By SHILT AND WILSON 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT not only provides a much 
needed background for every student 
who goes into business, but it also 
provides valuable training for the 
person who may eventually manage 
a business of his own. In the develop- 
ment of the topics, particular atten- 
tion is given to the specific details of 
organizing and operating a small 
business. The book is designed for 
such courses as business principles, 
business management, business or- 
ganization, and advanced business 
training. 


SOUTH -WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 
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Dr. Dame Elected Washington Supervisor 
Dr. J. Frank Dame 


has just been appointed 
supervisor of business. 
education for the public 
schools in Washington, 
D. C. He formerly di- 
rected the graduate pro- 
gram in commercial edu- 
cation at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In 1930 Dr. Dame 
received his B. S. degree 
in education from New 
York University, New 
York City. He was 
awarded the M. Ed. de- _ p, 
gree from Temple Uni- 
versity in 1934, and he was granted the 
D. Ed. degree from Temple University in 
1938. 

Before going to Temple University, Dr. 
Dame taught business subjects at the 
Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, and at the Northeast Evening 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
He was also supervisor of summer classes 
in Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, and in 
Camden, New Jersey. 


Dr. Dame is quite active in association 
work, and he has contributed several articles 
on business education. At the present time 
he is writing a book on guidance. 


. J. F. Dame 


Banks Awarded Doctor's Degree 


Murray Banks was awarded the Doctor’s 
degree in business education from the School 
of Education, New York University, New 
York City, at the close of the 1942 summer 
session. Dr. Banks is a teacher at the Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. He 
was formerly supervisor and co-ordinator of 
distributive education for the public schools 
of Millville, New Jersey. He was also in 
charge of instruction in evening classes for 
employed workers in the distributive educa- 
tion field. 

Dr. Banks obtained his B. S. degree from 
New York University and his M. A. degree 
from Columbia University, New York City. 
He also obtained the M. S. degree from the 
School of Retailing at New York University, 
and he has done graduate work at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Dr. Banks was a research fellow at the In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Business College Teachers Association 


A. J. DePippo, as- 
sistant principal of the 
Nashua Business College, 
Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, has announced that 
the next meeting of the 
New England Business 
College Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be held at 
the Parker House, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, on 
Saturday, October 17. 
Mr. DePippo is president 
of the Association. 

The program for the 
meeting is as follows: 
10:30 a, m.—11:00 A. M. 














A. J. DePippo 


Business Meeting 
Opening Remarks—President A. J. DePippo 
11:00 a. M.—12:00 m. 
“Short Cuts to the Teaching of Shorthand”—Clyde 


Blanchard, editor of The Business Education World, 
New York City 


12:00 m.—1:00 P. mu. 

Demonstration talk on “Better Training for the Be- 
ginning Typist”—Harold H. Smith, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City 

1:00 Pp. m.-2:00 P. mM. 

Luncheon 

2:00 Pp. m.-2:15 P. M. 


Address—Dr. Ion E. Dwyer, Morse College, Hart- 

ford, Connecticut 
2:30 P. M.—3:30 P. M. 

Panel discussions on Accounting, Typewriting, and 
Stenographic Subjects—General Chairman, Alice 
Faircloth Barrie, principal of Lowell Commercial 
College, Lowell, Massachusetts; Accounting Panel 
Chairman—J. Eugene Jalbert, principal of Mc- 
Intosh Business College, Dover, New Hamp- 
shire; Typewriting Panel Chairman—Elizabeth 
Eaton, Edgewood Secretarial School, Edgewood, 
Rhode Island; Stenographie Subjects Panel Chair- 
man—Orton E. Beach, director of secretarial 
science department, Morse College, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Chapman Is Assistant Superintendent 


Ivan Chapman of Detroit, Michigan, was 
recently elected to the position of assistant 
superintendent of schools of Detroit. He 
has been serving in the capacity of supervis- 
ing director of high schools and principal of 
Western High School. 

Mr. Chapman is a former business teacher 
who has been active in professional affairs 
for many years. He has served as president 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, and he is now a member of the executive 
board of that Association. His many friends 
offer their congratulations on his new ap- 
pointment. 
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Tri-State Commercial Education Association 





Complete and final ar- 
rangements are now be- 
ing made for the fall 
meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education 
Association, which will 
be held on November 6 
and 7 in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The com- 
pleted program for the 
fall convention will be 
announced in the Octo- 
ber issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET. 

The new officers of the 
Association, elected at 
the spring convention, are: president, Rob- 
ert L. Fawcett, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; first vice-president, 
J. K. Stoner, High School, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; second vice-president, Howard E. 
Wheland, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, Marion M. Lamb, West 
Liberty State Teachers College, West Lib- 
erty, West Virginia; Treasurer, J. B. Maw- 
hinney, High School, Avalon, Pennsylvania; 
new member of the Board, Mrs. Arthur E. 
Cole, Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Other members of the Board 
are: D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; W. B. 
Elliott, The Elliott School of Business, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; William L. Moore, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
F. H. Sumrall, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. 











R. L. Fawcett 


Dr. Haynes to Edit The Bulletin 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, head of the 
department of business teacher training at 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, has 
been appointed to succeed Professor Ann 
Brewington of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, as editor of The Bulletin. 
The Bulletin is the official publication of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. The first issue under 
Dr. Haynes’ editorship was published in 
July. 

Dr. Haynes was also recently elected na- 
tional director of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. He was elected at the 
national meeting held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and he will hold office for a period of two 
years. 
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PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an entirely new type of material that 2,0 
trains students specifically for an important clerical responsibility in any type poe 
of business—that of handling and recording business transactions. The six kes 
projects as listed below cover a wide variety of activities involving clerical on 
duties. This new book is an illustrated textbook-workbook combined. te 
1. Retail Dairy Business 4. Industrial Insurance Agent r 

2. Grocery Business 5. Filling Station sor 

3. Varnish Manufacturer 6. Wholesale Bakery Ep 
cm 

the 

The forms and the records used in this new textbook-workbook are based on cat 
the actual forms and records of firms, most of them nationally known. The sta 
businesses represented are those with which the students come in contact — 
almost daily; in fact, many high school students do part-time work in businesses of 
of these types. Ted 
The projects provide for a full semester’s work. The average time required gra 
for the completion of each of the six projects is approximately three weeks. to 
Some of the clerical duties covered in the projects include taking stock, pre- of | 
paring daily and periodic summary sheets for salesmen, preparing reports Ge 
of past-due accounts with customers, handling complaints and making ad- of 
justments, and figuring commissions. Bal 
Oh: 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. cus 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas sy : 
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PRINTING CALCULATOR. A new automatic 
calculator is now on the market. This 
machine not only calculates, but it also 
prints the results on a tape similar to the 
tape used on adding machines. A printing 
calculator has been available for some time 
but a new feature has been added. By the 
use of a “constant” key a common factor 
can be entered in the machine for multiplying 
“constants.” This feature is quite helpful in 
pay roll figuring. ‘Division is a matter of 
entering the dividend and the divisor; the 
quotient and any remainder are printed 
automatically after the divide key is touched. 
For further information write to Remington 
Rand, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT CLAIMS LARGEST INDEX 
rite. Englishmen, like Americans, buy war 
stamps to help pay for the war. In London 
there is a war savings record office where 
2,000 women work on an index file. They are 
constantly busy keeping up to date the 
580,000,000 cards on which the records are 
kept. It is estimated that if the cabinets 
were piled on top of each other, they would 
stack as high as Mt. Everest. 
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MORE RECORD KEEPING REQUIRED BY 0. P. A. 
The Office of Price Administration requires 
quite detailed records from business. In 
addition to records needed for reporting in- 
come, Social Security, and other taxes, busi- 
nesses will now have to keep records on 
prices. The information needed is: (a) The 
highest prices which were charged for such 
of those commodities or services as were 
delivered or supplied during March, 1942, 
and the offering prices for delivery or supply 
of such commodities or services during such 
a month, together with an appropriate de- 
scription or identification of each such com- 
modity or service; (b) all customary allow- 
ances, discounts, and other price differen- 
tials; (c) records showing as precisely as 
possible the basis upon which the maximum 
prices for commodities or services were 
determined. 

Businessmen can hardly survive today 
unless they keep good bookkeeping, sales, 
and price records. They are looking to the 
schools for graduates who are thoroughly 
trained in bookkeeping and calculating ma- 
chine operation. 








University of Cincinnati Conference 

The business education conference spon- 
sored by the Delta Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon was held at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 13. The 
theme of the conference was “Business Edu- 
cation in the War Effort.” Several out- 
standing representatives of governmental 
agencies and defense plants appeared on the 
morning program. Dr. Eugene H. Hughes 
of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, also appeared on the morning pro- 
gram. The afternoon session was devoted 
to a round-table discussion. Paul Cutshall 
of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was chairman; the moderator was Dr. 
George H. Reavis, assistant superintendent 
of the Cincinnati Public Schools. Gladys 
Bahr of Withrow High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was leader of a panel group which dis- 
cussed the topic, “What Business Teachers 
Are Doing in the War Effort.” The conference 
was under the general direction of Ray G. 
Price, director of business teacher training, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 
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William Haines In WPB 

The many friends of William Haines, 
former supervisor of business education, 
Wilmington, Delaware, will be interested to 
know that he is now on the staff of the War 
Production Board in Washington, D. C. 
On April 20 he resigned from his work with 
NYA and assumed his new duties as senior 
administrative analyst in the War Produc- 


tion Board. 
- *. oO 


Dr. Sublette Goes to Virginia 

Dr. Myrick H. Sublette is now on the 
faculty of Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. He was appointed as- 
sistant professor in business education to 
replace Dr. J. Dewberry Copeland. 

Before going to Fredericksburg Dr. Sub- 
lette taught at the College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota. He has also taught at 
the University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska; 
the University of Illinois, Urbana; and Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Wayne. He 
obtained his Ph. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Suggested Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic 


By Esther P. Armstrong, Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California 


Through four busy years in college I 
pictured myself gradually developing into 
what I then considered somewhat an expert 
in the teaching of shorthand, typing, and 
office machines. Some school was soon to be 
fortunate in having the fruits of my speciali- 
zation (I told myself). Before the close of 
the senior year I accepted a position in a 
desirable school system, but to my great 
disappointment it developed that my as- 
signment was to include none of the secre- 
tarial subjects. Instead, I was to be plunged 
into the “cast-off” business arithmetic 
classes, plus bookkeeping. With that early 
experience in mind, I shall attempt to make 
suggestions which I feel would have been 
helpful to me in that first year. 

Let me say now that as soon as I could 
bridge the gap from college algebra, loga- 
rithms, and geometric progressions to the 
basic principles of “old-fashioned arith- 
metic,” I felt that I was really making a 
contribution to the success of my students. 
I found that I became not only interested in 
the subject, but also enthusiastic about it. 
Accordingly, I say to inexperienced teachers, 
“Do not be discouraged if you are asked to 
_teach this subject that receives so little at- 
tention in the preparation of a teacher in the 
business field.” 

Let your students see from the start that 
they are not going to get just “the same old 
stuff” in your class. Remember that if a 
student has previously disliked arithmetic, 
it was probably because he didn’t under- 
stand it—perhaps because some previous 
instruction had been given on the assump- 
tion that everything had been explained be- 
fore and that there was nothing left to be 
presented. Analyze the work you are to 
present. Select the clearest possible illustra- 
tions and put them on the blackboard. Even 
in simple addition, remember that there are 
methods of combining numbers. (I call at- 
tention to three methods: combining two or 
more consecutive digits which total ten; 
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combining in miscellaneous groups, totaling 
seven, eight, nine, eleven, etc.; and building 
up to even tens—to twenty, thirty, etc.) 

Do not start out with bank discount in 
order to convince students that they are 
going to find something new and challenging. 
Help them to see how closely arithmetic is 
connected with their daily lives. Urge them 
to read advertisements and news articles 
critically, watching for items of class 
interest. Include a few methods which may 
not be altogether practical, but which add 
novelty to the class while you are going 
over the needed review. I suggest the fac- 
toring method of multiplying, subtraction by 
addition, and a variety of proofs. These 
methods need not be requirements when it 
comes to final testing. High school students, 
especially, will enjoy number conundrums. 

Urge each student from the first day on to 
think of himself in an office situation—insist 
that if he is to make the greatest progress, 
he must work individually. There are no 
answer books in an office, and an office 
worker does not turn to his neighbor to com- 
pare results. Furthermore, remind your 
students of the common complaint among 
employers that they find poor penmanship a 
great handicap, especially if it means that 
figures are illegible. It should not be neces- 
sary for students to spend time continuously 
in a penmanship class if they will let each 
arithmetic assignment be a penmanship 
drill also. Do not accept carelessly written 
work, and give no credit for an answer that 
is not perfectly legible. 

I may be prejudiced, but it seems to me 
that a class in arithmetic can be systematized 
more easily than a class in history or litera- 
ture, for example. I like to seat my students 
in alphabetical order to facilitate checking 
attendance; in this way papers can also be 
collected and returned in order. Students 
respect a standardized procedure, and it 

saves time and energy on the part of the 
teacher. Require home assignments to be 
done on a specified type of paper—unruled; 
letter-size paper is my choice. Also require 4 
standard heading, the numbering of prob- 
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lems, and appropriate labeling of answers. 
Have all papers handed in flat; any late 
papers should be turned in separately rather 
than with the home assignments. If you ex- 
pect your students to follow such routine 
explicitly and willingly, it will be that much 
easier for them to fit into an office situation. 

Home assignments should be checked at 
the beginning of each class period, each stu- 
dent checking his own work. Again, let the 
student feel his responsibility. Remind him 
that checking accurately is often just as 
important as computing accurately. Think 
of the hours that may be spent in a bank if 
clerks are not able to locate some error. 
Furthermore, if the student knows imme- 
diately what errors he has made, he can not 
only evaluate his own work, but he can also 
ask questions before making the same errors 
the next day. I require my students to make 
a report at the top of each assignment in 
some such form as: “none wrong,” “one 
omitted,” “two miscopied,” “‘one not re- 
duced” (to lowest terms). I do not approve 
of the student’s placing a percentage grade 
upon his paper. I believe that most teachers 
of arithmetic do not record a grade each day 
on home work, although I well remember the 
hundreds of papers that I graded each week 
before I learned that I was not giving my 
students the greatest help in that way. 
With papers in alphabetical order, try to 
find two or three minutes during the class 
period to determine which papers are missing 
and which papers indicate an undue amount 
of difficulty. There may even be an oppor- 
tunity to give individual help to some stu- 
dents during class time or time to make 
appointments for outside help. New 
teachers should guard against requiring stu- 
dents to come for extra help as a penalty. 

When recording home work, I prefer a 
small dot to designate work that is missing or 
that is not acceptable, with a check mark 
written through the dot when the work is 
turned in later in satisfactory form. 

After assigned work has been checked and 
handed in, new work should be presented. 
Here, especially, remember the weak student 
and the one who “skipped the fifth grade and 
never did learn fractions.” The easier the 
problems may appear to you, the less likely 
it is that a student will feel free to ask 
questions concerning them for fear of ridi- 
cule. Keep your finger on the pulse of the 
class. Do not take undue credit for the 
progress of the brightest students—re- 
member they would get on fairly well by 
themselves. Be sure that you are giving 
helpful explanations and that you are not 
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falling into the habit of just assigning pages. 

One of the most helpful suggestions I 
received in my first year was the following 
classification of thought problems. However, 
I have never seen this presentation in a 
textbook: 

Type 1—Find 1/5 of 80............. (80X1/5=6) 

Type 2—6 is 1/5 of what number?... .(6+1/5=30) 

Type 3—6 is what part of 30?..(6+80=6/30=1/5) 
Without such a pattern, teaching thought 
problems becomes largely an aimless at- 
tempt. Besides, this classification later 
makes a natural introduction to percentage 
by substituting 20% for 1/5. 

Inquire now and then if some of the con- 
fusion in handling problems may not be due 
to poor reading ability. For example, can 
each student distinguish between two- 
thirds of six, two-thirds more than six, two- 
thirds less than six, and two-thirds as much 
as six? In percentage, practice tests of 
skeleton problems, such as the following, 
will again emphasize accuracy in reading: 

1. Find 800% of 24 acres. 

2. 15 pounds are .8% of what? 

8. 6 books are what per cent of 24 books? 

4. $18.00 is 10% less than what? 

5. 15 gal. are 200% greater than what? 

These problems should be presented in 
groups of ten or twelve. With the funda- 
mentals clearly in mind, students are then 
ready for various applications, such as de- 
preciation, commission, and discounts. 

Class drills give helpful practice and lend 
variety to the class procedure. They should 
always be short and “snappy.” ‘Columns of 
numbers may be placed on the blackboard, 
and the class may add two to each number in 
the first column, multiply each number in 
the second column by three, etc., as needed. 
Columns from a pad or the textbook may 
also be used. Short dictated problems for 
mental drill are among the best. I suggest 
giving these problems in groups of three, 
with never more than three groups at a 
time. For written drills, a pad is helpful. 

As for tests, a pad again is a great con- 
venience, although many times it is neces- 
sary to place problems on the blackboard in 
order to use the most pertinent material. 
Copies of tests should be kept regularly so 
that they can be revised and refined as they 
are used. In my first year, I found the sug- 
gestion helpful that I include ten questions 
in a test whenever possible, and give ten 
tests in a semester for ease in grading and 
averaging. 

A numerical grade should be given on 
tests, I believe, even though the term grade 
may be given in letter form. 
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Index to The Balance Sheet. A printed index to 
the articles that were published in Toe BALANCE SHEET 
during the school year 1941-42. Teachers who are 
keeping back issues of THe BaLance SHEET will be 
interested in this leaflet. Copies furnished free. Order 
from South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Consumer Education—An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. 1942. By Edgar Dale and Norma Vernon. 
A 36-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet in which 
has been summarized the main uses of sixty-eight 
significant articles on consumer education which have 
appeared in educational journals. Price 25 cents. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Program of Studies Recommended for the 
Public Schools of New Hampshire—Part IX, 
Commerce. 1942. A 100-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet in which is published the standard program 
for a commercial course of study for the ninth to 
twelfth grades, as recommended by the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Education. Price 15 cents. State 
Board of Education, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Producer to Consumer. By the Twentieth 
Century Fund Committee on Distribution. A 10-page, 
printed bulletin which discusses the job that distribu- 
tion does for us. The material is based on a two-year 
survey of the cost of distributing goods in the United 
States. Price 2 cents each in quantities up to 500; 14 
cents each in quantities over 500. The Twentieth 


— Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New York, New 
ork. 


Business Education in the Small High 
Schools of the South. The third Yearbook of the 
Southern Business Education Association. Edited by 
L. C. Fowler, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky. The third Yearbook is the May, 1942, issue 
of Modern Business Education, the official journal of the 
Southern Business Education Association. It covers 
some of the problems of the small high school. It is 
arranged into five parts which present the views of 
outstanding leaders of business education in the South. 
Price 25 cents. Order from A. J. Lawrence, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Report of the Work Committee on a Rating 
Scale for Secondary Business Education. 
March, 1942. Bulletin No. 26 of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. By the 
Work Committee of the University of Chicago Con- 
ference on Business Education. A 27-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin outlining the accomplishments of 
the Work Committee with respect to standards which 
would be of assistance to school administrators and 
teachers in measuring business curriculums and guid- 
ance programs. Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. Ben- 


jamin R. Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
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Better Business Education. By Harvey A. 
Andruss, president of State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. A 390-page, printed, cloth-bound 
book containing reprints of several articles that were 
published in The Journal of Business Education, The 
Business Education World, and Tue BaLaNnce SHEET, 
and original contributions of the author. The book 
covers many of the important phases of business educa- 
tion. Price $2.00. Order from The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


How to Improve Your Personality. By Roy 
Newton, director of Student Personel Bureau and 
dean of the Junior College Division, Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan. 1942. A 205-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book intended to serve as a textbook in 
schools and colleges for courses in personality develop- 
ment. It is especially adapted for use by teachers, 
stenographers, secretaries, salesmen, and clerks. Price 
$1.75; teachers’ manual 25 cents. McGraw-Hill Book 
uae Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York, New 
York. 


A Study of Student Teaching in Business 
Subjects in State Teachers Colleges, State 
Colleges and Universities, and Selected Private 
Colleges and Universities. January, 1942. Bulletin 
No. 25 of the National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. By Harold B. Gilbreth. A 41- 
page, printed, paper-bound bulletin which supplies 
information concerning the place that business educa- 
tion takes in the total teacher-training program. Price 
50 cents. Order from H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Mechanics of Business Letter Writing. 
Study No. 12 of the Bureau of Research, School of 
Business Administration, University of ‘Tennessee, 
Knoxville. By Benjamin R. Haynes, professor of 
business education at the University of Tennessee, and 
Irol Whitmore, supervisor of the Office Training Sec- 
tion, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville. A 67- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet providing a discus- 
sion of the mechanics of writing good business letters. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. Order from the Division 
of University Extension, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Turse-Durost Shorthand Achievement Test. 
Form A. By Paul L. Turse, chairman of commercial 
department, High School, Peekskill, New York, and 
Walter N. Durost, director of the Division of Research 
and Test Service, World Book Company. A shorthand 
test which should prove valuable to teachers and ad- 
ministrators in assigning grades, sectioning and diag- 
nosing difficulties, and in determining how students 
stand in relation to other high schools. The items are 
designed to measure skill in shorthand principles, short- 
hand penmanship or outline proportion, punctuation, 
paragraphing, sentence structure, and spelling. Price 
Specimen Set, 15 cents postpaid; $1.10 net for package 
of twenty-five tests. Order from World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, and Chicago, Illinois. 
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EVERY STUDENT NEEDS Sm 
TRAINING IN HANDLING HIS LAW 
PERSONAL LEGAL AFFAIRS 





EVERYDAY LAW 
TAUGHT THE WAY IT 
IS APPLIED EVERY DAY 

2 








Commercial Law 


FOURTH EDITION 
BY PETERS AND POMEROY 


Every discussion in COMMERCIAL LAW is presented, emphasized, and ap- 
plied from the points of view of the individual, the businessman, and society in 
general. The simple terminology used in the discussions will help your students 
grasp a clear and readily usable interpretation of the business laws that affect 
their personal affairs and their business affairs. In other words, everyday law 
: is taught the way it is applied every day. 


Simplicity and clearness of presentation are accomplished through (a) non- 
technical language, (b) numerous well-placed illustrations, (c) numerous case 
examples to illustrate discussions, (d) actual adjudicated cases, and (e) care- 
. fully prepared questions and problems to draw out the meaning of each chap- 
ter. Many of the principles and the case problems relate closely to the experi- 
ences of the student and his family. Many new topics, such as labor legislation, 
social security, automobile insurance, and other topics are discussed. 


d The following aids are available to help you organize your teaching: an optional 
h workbook containing study guides for each of the units in the textbook; a series 
. of objective tests and a final examination; and a comprehensive teachers’ 
g- manual. 


t- SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
ge (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 


Cutting a Rug? 


A little boy was playing ball a short distance away 
when his mother called, ““Didn’t I tell you to beat that 
rug?” 

“‘No, ma’m, you said hang up the rug and beat it!” 

eee 
He Knew How 

Teacher: “Tommy, do you know ‘How Doth the 
Little Busy Bee’?”’ 

Tommy: “No, ma’am. But you betcher life I know 
he doth it.” 

eee 
Down to Earth 


The patient had just come out of a long delirium. 
“Where am I?” he groaned, as he felt loving hands 
making him comfortable. “‘Am I in heaven?” 
“No,” whispered his wife, “I’m still with you, 
darling.” 
eee 
Long, Long Ago 
Roses are red, violets are blue 
Sugar is sweet—remember? 


Prophesy 


London Charwoman: “This war can’t last more than 
a couple of months.” 
Neighbor: “Why?” 
Charwoman: “Because my old man has signed up, 
and he never keeps a job longer than that.” 
eee 


Habit 


Corporal: “That new recruit used to be a clerk.” 
Sergeant: ““How do you know?” 
Corporal: “Everytime he stands at ease he starts to 
put his rifle behind his ear.” 
°° @ e@ 


Two Out of Three 


God has endowed the German people with three 
qualities—honesty, intelligence, and Naziism. But, in 
His wisdom, He has allowed each German but two of 
these. Thus, if a German is honest and a Nazi, he can- 
not be intelligent. If he is intelligent and a Nazi, he 
cannot be honest. And if he is both honest and in- 
telligent, he cannot be a Nazi. 





Ediphone 


Wartime School Service 








1. Training course for turning out dictating equip- 
ment operators to supply war plant and Government 
needs. This course, ‘‘Ediphone Voice Writing and 
Integrated Studies,’ was prepared by commercial 
training authorities and has been tested in practice. 
It is published by the South-Western Publishing 
Company of Cincinnati. 


2. Monthly inspection and adjustment of your dic- 
tating equipment by factory-trained technicians. 
This prevents undue wear on irreplaceable parts. 


3. Rebuilding and overhauling service. 


4. Re-assigning of idle dictating equipment to active 
use elsewhere. 


For details on any of the above, write Dept. 
BS9, The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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Columbia University Summer Conference 


A new approach to the problems of busi- 
ness education through conference tech- 
nique was undertaken by the business edu- 
cation department of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, at 
its summer conference on “Present and 
Post-War Problems Facing Business Edu- 
cation.” Whereas the general pattern of 
business education conferences has been to 
bring together business teachers to hear 
talks on and to discuss among themselves 
the problems which are common to the 
various phases of business education, the 


. Teachers College conference brought to- 


gether business teachers, city supervisors of 
business education, state directors of busi- 
ness education, superintendents of schools, 
and official representatives of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
of the Educational Policies Commission, and 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 


The general plan of the conference was 
to get from each of these groups a state- 
ment as to what they considered to be the 
responsibility of their organizations in the 
field of business education; and for the 
business teachers and administrators of 
business programs, in turn, to present to 
these policy-making and administrative 
groups what they should be doing about 
business education. 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals was represented by Dr. 
Paul Elicker, executive secretary of the 
Association, who presented the point of 
view held by the secondary school prin- 
cipals of the country regarding the problems 
of preparing young people for work-life in 
general and business education specifically. 


Following Dr. Elicker’s presentation a 
small committee met to draft a set of 
resolutions and principles which are to go 
to the secondary school principals and 
which are to be published in the bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, indicating what the 
committee considered to be the chief re- 
sponsibilities of the secondary school prin- 
cipals in the development of a satisfactory 
program of business education for present 
and post-war conditions. These resolu- 
tions were then presented to the conference 
as a whole for adoption. 


The same procedure was followed in the 
case of the presentations of Dr. Kenneth 
B. Haas of the Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, and of Dr. 
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John K. Norton of the Educational Policies 
Commission. In the case of the former, 
resolutions were drawn up to be presented 
to the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
John Studebaker; in the case of the latter, 
the resolutions drawn up will be presented 
to the Educational Policies Commission. 
The Society for the Advancement of Re- 
search in Business Education will publish 
the complete report of the conference, in- 
cluding the addresses delivered and the 
resolutions which were adopted. ‘This 
bulletin will be ready for distribution this 
month. Requests for the report should be 
addressed to The Society for the Advance- 
ment of Research in Business Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. All requests should be ac- 
companied by 50 cents to cover the cost of 
publishing and mailing the report. 


University of Denver Conference 


The eighth annual business education 
conference of the University of Denver was 
held on July 23. The general theme of the 
conference was “The Contribution of Civil 
Service to the War Effort and Better Gov- 
ernment.” The general session, held on 
Thursday morning, was presided over by 
Edith L. Schnell, instructor in secretarial 
science and English at the University of 
Denver. Willis O. Underwood, recruiting 
specialist for the Thirteenth District of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, presided 
over the panel discussion held in the after- 
noon. 

° . e 


Boston University Summer Conference 


Business education’s role in the present 
emergency and post-war reconstruction was 
discussed by several outstanding authorities 
at the fifth annual summer conference on 
business education at Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on July 30. The 
conference was held under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Harvard and Boston University 
summer schools. The theme of the all-day 
conference was “Business Education During 
the War Period.” 

Speakers prominent in their respective 
fields discussed how commercial education 
can serve more effectively in meeting the 
needs of business during the present emer- 
gency. A discussion period devoted ex- 
clusively to a consideration of classroom 
teaching problems was an added feature of 
the program. 
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TEACHERS * POSITIONS + SCHOOLS FOR SALE * SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced registrar and field representative, now em- 
ployed, desires position with well-established school that has 
. good reputation. Prefers South or Southwest. Address, 

o. 10. 





Schoolman with mature judgment, liberal and technical 
training, and diversified experience desires connection with 
reputable institution. Can handle any type of school work. 
Available immediately for part-time or full-time position. 
Location not important. Prefers personal interview and inves- 
tigation. Give date and place of conference in first letter. 
Address, No. 11. 





Schoolman, 40, desires position as manager, assistant 
manager, or registrar of a business school. Has had experience 
in the business college field and in public school work. Would 
7 willing to make a small investment in the school. Address, 

o. 12. e 





Responsible man, 27, desires teaching position in a college 
or a reliable business school. Holds A. B. degree and has 
done work toward Master’s degree. Has had high school and 
business college teaching experience, as well as business 
experience. Can teach typing, 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Gregg shorthand, business English, commercial law, business 
arithmetic, secretarial science, word study, and general busi- 
ness. Address, No. 13. 





Middle-aged man with successful high school and business 
college teaching experience and several years’ accounting and 
secretarial experience, desires position as head of a commercial 
department or as a supervisor. Can teach accounting, short- 
hand, typewriting, secretarial training, English, mathematics, 
penmanship, and other subjects. Has two degrees and a life 
certificate. Is now employed. Give salary and full particulars 
in first letter. Address, No. 14. 





University graduate, 39, desires administrative or teaching 
position in a first-class business college or large high school. 
Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand, typing, 
business mathematics, rapid calculation, business English, 
letter writing, business law, and retail selling. Is now em- 
oe in executive capacity with reputable business school, 


ut wishes to change because of limited possibilities. Best of 


references. Give full details in first letter. Address, No. 15. 





Young man with 15 years’ teaching experience desires 
position with a good business school. Can teach 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, Walton Accounting, Pace Accounting, Finney 
Accounting, commercial law, and allied subjects. Has had 
experience as a field representative. Address, No. 16. 





Man with college degrees and successful teaching experi- 
ence desires position in a good commercial school. Can teach 
business arithmetic, business law, commercial geography, and 
business ethics. Address, No. 17. 





Man, 51, desires teaching position in a progressive private 
school, college, or university. Holds B. S., B. A., and M. A. 
degrees, a Gregg teachers’ certificate, and a Palmer Method 
teachers’ certificate. Can teach all office training and business 
administration courses, 20th Century Bookkeeping, and Walton 
Accounting. Address, No. 18. 





Woman with commercial teaching experience in junior col- 
leges and high schools desires position. Holds B. A. and M. A. 
degrees in social science. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, typing, and other subjects. Prefers 
Middle West, but will go anywhere. Address, No. 19. 


Man with 16 years’ business experience and 14 terms’ 
teaching experience desires position in a progressive business 
school or a college. Holds M. S. degree in commerce. Is a 
fine penman. Not subject to combatant military service. Ad- 
dress, C. W. McCarter, P. O. Box 4124, Jacksonville, Florida. 





A thoroughly experienced business college executive and 
teacher, draft exempt, desires connection with a good school. 
Will consider investing, leasing, straight salary, or percentage. 
Give full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 20. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: All-round teacher who is capable of taking full 
charge of a school. Should be able to invest $1,000 or more 
cash for part interest; will sell full interest to proper person. 
Good enrollment. School located in a manufacturing territory 
in Southeast. Owner retiring. Address, No. 21. 





WANTED: A good teacher of shorthand and typewriting 
for an old, established school in the East. Year-round position 
starting immediately. Give full details and state experience 
and salary expected in first letter. Address, No. 22. 





WANTED: Field secretary, man or woman, for a fast- 
growing school in the Middle West. A complete line of courses 
offered. Salary ($200) and expenses. Address, No. 23. 





WANTED: Experienced field registrar, from 30 to 40, for 
a leading secretarial school in New York City. Excellent op- 
portunity; good salary. Must have outstanding appearance, 
dynamic personality, college background, and proved record in 
obtaining enrollments. Send complete details in first letter. 
Address, No. 24. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or buy a good business school, pref- 
erably in the Middle West. City should be of sufficient size 
to absorb large number of graduates. Advertisers are two 
educators with 30 years’ experience. Address, No. 25. 





WANTED: To lease or buy a small school with a good 
reputation. Advertiser prefers half interest in a school that 
has proved its worth. Has had 15 years’ experience as a 
teacher, manager, and principal of business schools. Address, 
No. 26. 





WANTED: To buy full or part interest in a business schoo | 
located in Florida; will consider leasing. Advertiser has had 
fine success in developing business colleges. Address, No. 27. 





WANTED: To buy or lease, with privilege of buying, a 
good business college. Advertiser is a competent, experienced 
schoolman. Draft exempt. Give full information in first letter, 
stating price and terms. Address, No. 28. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR LEASE: Well-equipped business college with good 
reputation. Located in industrial section of the Southeast. 
Can accommodate 200 or more students. Over past five-year 
period, income has averaged $16,000 yearly; can be increased. 
Will lease for specified period on month-to-month payment 
plan. Present owner and manager will render every assistance. 
Give references and details as to past record, and send photo- 
graph. Address, No. 29. 





FOR SALE: Small school located in a county seat near 
Philadelphia. Entirely free from debt. Excellent equipment. 
Enviable reputation. Space for development if purchaser is 
ambitious. Eager to sell because of family circumstances. 
Price $2,500 cash. Address, No. 30. 
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FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher business school located 
in the heart of the Los Angeles industrial district. Established 
17 years ago. Good equipment; no debts. Near five large high 
schools. Owner wishes to retire. Good terms can be given. 
Address, No. 31. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in the West. Fine 
location and good territory. Low expenses. School will be 
money-maker for two teachers or a man and wife. Some cash 
necessary; balance on easy terms. Address, No. 32. 





FOR SALE: Fully accredited business school which has 
been in continuous operation for 65 years. Has been newly 
equipped to accommodate 150 students. Will sell for $5,000 
cash, which is far below inventory, or will give terms to re- 
sponsible party. Owner entering Federal service and must 
sell at once. Address, No. 33. 





FOR SALE: Small school in Philadelphia. Has been 
operating successfully for 30 years. Yearly enrollment over 
200. No debts. Can be handled by man and wife. Owner 
being drafted and must sell immediately. Price $3,500. Ad- 
dress, No. 34. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: A four-teacher business school 
with a real earning power. School is located in Southeast. No 
competition. Modern equipment. Building is well lighted and 
well heated. Ideal location. Will consider only schoolman 
with ability and experience. Address, No. 37. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Antique printotype Oliver typewriter. No. 9, 
standard visible writer, 917074. Of special interest to col- 
lectors of early typewriters. Address, No. 35. 





FOR SALE: Entire equipment for moderate-sized school, 
including all types of machines (subject to goverment permit). 
Will sell at inventory price. All modern equipment. Unusual 
opportunity. Address, No. 36. 


National Catholic Typists Association 


The tenth annual Individual-Pupil Con- 
test sponsored by the National Catholic High 
School Typists Association was held on 
April 30 in schools throughout the country. 

The winners of key awards in the Novice 
Division were: gold key—Frank B. Doll, 
St. Mary’s Boys’ High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona; silver key—Mary Linnville, Mt. 
St. Scholastica Academy, Atchison, Kansas; 
bronze key—Barbara Goracke, Mt. St. 
Scholastica Academy, Atchison, Kansas. 

The highest ranking schools in the Novice 
Division were: first place—Mt. St. Scholas- 
tica Academy, Atchison, Kansas; second 
place—St. Mary’s Boys’ High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona; third place—Trinity High 
School, River Forest, Illinois. 

The winners of key awards in the Amateur 
Division were: gold key—Rita Hassler, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth, Kansas; 
silver key—Mary Jan Fangman, St. Gabriel 
High School, Glendale, Ohio; bronze key— 
Ann Walters, St. Gabriel High School, 
Glendale, Ohio. 

The highest ranking schools in the Ama- 
teur Division were: first place—St. Gabriel 
High School, Glendale, Ohio; second place— 
St. Mary’s Parochial School, San Antonio, 
Texas; third place—St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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Groundwork for Adult Training Program 
(Continued from page 7) 


adult desires. Past experiences indicate that 
in situations where the instructor places 
himself in the same position as the members 
of the class and becomes one of them, much 
better classroom relations exist and more 
successful training results. 

EVALUATION OF TRAINING. To assure that 
the extension training program is meeting 
the objectives established for it, it is neces- 
sary that continuous evaluation of the 
instruction take place. Undoubtedly the 
best criteria of evaluation is the reaction of 
the trainee on the job. Is he more efficient? 
Is the quality of his work improved? Are 
his relationships with his fellow employees 
and with his employer more conducive to 
good working practices? 

Certain elements of the training program 
can be evaluated continuously through the 
medium of tests, but the final evaluation 
really rests in the change in working prac- 
tices of the employee and in his own satis- 
faction as to his personal vocational im- 
provement. 

“ * . 


Oklahoma A. and M. College Conference 


The sixth annual summer conference on 
business education sponsored under the 
joint auspices of the Oklahoma Commercial 
Teachers Federation and the School of 
Commerce, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, was held on June 12 and 18. The 
first general session was presided over by 
Raymond White of the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, and president of the Okla- 
homa Commercial Teachers Federation. 
Several outstanding speakers appeared on 
the program of the first general session. 
Sectional meetings followed the first and 
second general sessions on Friday. A panel 
discussion followed the third general session 
on Saturday morning. A special feature of 
the conference was a classroom teachers clinic 
in which several specialists participated, in- 
cluding specialists in business education and 
in government. The topics of the sectional 
meetings were: ““Post-High School Intensive 
Business Training,” “Everyday Business 
and Consumer Education,” “Bookkeeping 
and Arithmetic,” “Distributive Education,” 
and “Secretarial Science.” J. Andrew Holley 
of the department of business education, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
presided over the fourth general session on 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. Holley is now in 
the U. S. Navy. 
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Teaching Typewriting to Adults 
(Continued from page 17) 


do these things, you cannot type. This is 
the kind of typing we are trying to teach in 
the Knoxville High Adult Night School. Our 
supervisor permits the individual instructor 
to use his own methods as long as the proper 
results are produced. If you cannot produce 
results, you are not needed in adult education. 


With a group of people having so many 
diversified interests we have an abundance 
of material with which to work. A girl 
employed in a physician’s office brings 
forms or special types of reports and letters 
to be written. A church worker brings her 
bulletin material to class to learn how to 
cut stencils and how to organize neat work. 
A girl working in a factory which received a 
large defense order from the Federal Gov- 
ernment brings forms to class to learn how 
the Government wants this type of work 
done. A railroad man who is writing a 
recommendation to a superior brings the 
work to class for instruction. The shorthand 
students are transcribing their notes. The 
credit students are working on their lessons. 
Each person mentioned is a member of the 
typewriting class and the illustrations are 
regular occurances. Can this information 
be found in the textbook? No, not all of it, 


so the instructor in adult typing must be 
on the alert in order to be prepared for each 
problem as it arises. 

Now we come to the subject of compen- 
sation for working three hours after the 


regular day’s work is done. Of course, we 
get paid a certain monetary sum, but this 
compensation is minute in comparison with 
the other compensations received. The fol- 
lowing actual experiences are just part of 
those that happen all the time: A young 
lady machine operator stopped me one 
night and said, “I am now working in the 
office and Mr. Blank says he can use me 
there permanently.” Another instance—“I 
have changed jobs. I am now doing clerical 
work.” A phone call—‘“TI will not be able 
to come to school any longer because I am 
working now and my work will not permit me 
to get off in time.” Other instances—“My 
employer gave me machine dictation today 
and I did just fine, thanks to night school.” 
“I passed the TVA test today. Just think, 
last fall I was typing only thirty-seven 
words a minute.” “I am preparing a paper 
to read before a safety meeting. If I come 
to your office tomorrow at noon, will you 
help me?” I can go to the shops and stores 
in Knoxville and in nearly every one there 
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is a former night school student with a per- 
sonal greeting for the school and for the 
instructors. This is the true compensation 
of a night school instructor. 


Transcription Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 10) 


a certain number of points for various types 
of English errors and a certain number of 
points for errors of transcription can 
possibly teach the student a great deal 
about mailable copy. Instead, the student 
learns what the requirements are for an A, 
a B, or a C grade. How much more sensible 
it would be for the teacher to mark the 
transcripts either “mailable” or “unmail- 
able,” depending upon the type of error 
made and the nature of the correspondence. 
A well-trained stenographer is able to ap- 
praise accurately his finished letters in terms 
of the circumstances surrounding the writing 
of those letters. He knows whether in his 
office an interoffice communication may have 
mailability standards that are different from 
the standards of a congratulatory letter 
written to the head executive of a large firm. 
Likewise, he knows whether a reply to an 
informal request for information may have 
mailability standards that are different 
from those for a letter to a United States 
senator suggesting action on a certain bill. 
With proper handling of student transcripts, 
the teacher can train his students to under- 
stand and to appreciate these differences. 
The resourceful teacher will also dictate 
for transcription a variety of letters: some 
long, some short, some with unusual ad- 
dresses, some containing tabulations, some 
containing quotations, some requiring the 
titles, salutations, and closings to be added. 
As the course progresses, the teacher should 
dictate at irregular speeds; he should also 
dictate letters with English errors. In 
transcribing, the student should, of course, 
be required to turn out mailable copy. If 
the teacher really teaches transcription and 
makes free use of a variety of teaching aids 
and devices, his students will respond with 
enthusiasm and become the intelligent 
transcribers businessmen demand. 


COURSE MANAGEMENT. This article has pre- 
sented a number of teaching aids and sug- 
gestions that teachers may find helpful in 
giving transcription training. ‘The fourth 
article in this series will discuss grading 
plans, course schedules, teaching materials, 
and other matters pertaining to the manage- 
ment of the transcription course. 
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